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desires  to  control  the  client  and  client  desires  to  main- 
tain its  autonomy.  Within  these  underlying  factors,  the 
relationship  is  shaped  by  the  degree  the  patron  sees  the 

with  the  client's  threat  environment. 

Arraying  these  two  dimensions,  the  study  posits  a 
six-fold  typology  of  relationships.  Examples  of  each  are 
presented,  illustrating  the  flow  of  influence  in  each  as 
well  as  the  impact  each  has  on  the  international  system. 

Type  1X1  (patron  goals  of  strategic  advantage  in  a high 

dangers  for  the  international  system  because  of  the  pro- 
pensity for  clients  to  gain  control  over  the  patron's 
military  and  political  resources. 

lationships  is  the  crisis  which,  in  this  context,  bears  de- 
tailed examination  because  of  its  escalatory  potential. 

Both  partners  may  try  to  manipulate  crises  in  order  to 
achieve  objectives  not  otherwise  attainable.  These  realities 


The  study 


the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt,  a powerful  demonstration  of 

ships.  In  this  case  are  found  the  various  relationship 
types  and  the  mechanisms  of  change.  It  also  provides 
insight  into  crisis  management,  including  the  management 

Since  competition  between  the  superpowers  will  dominate 
the  international  system  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
century,  patron-client  state  relationships  will  become 
an  increasingly  important  political  reality  demanding  at- 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  RELATIONSHIP:  A CONCEPTUAL  SKETCH 

Introduction 

In  a global  political  system  still  marked  by  a 
pronounced  bipolar  distribution  of  military  power,  the 
political  clout  of  the  Third  World  is  a dangerous  and 
paradoxical  phenomenon.  It  is  dangerous  because  of  the 
demonstrated  ability  of  small,  irresponsible  states  to 
gain  influence  over  the  superpowers,  and  it  is  paradoxical 
because  the  political  strength  of  these  small  states  con- 
trasts sharply  to  their  relative  military  impotence. 

October,  1973,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
scended, albeit  temporarily,  from  the  rosy  rhetoric  of 
detente  to  a military  confrontation  and  verbal  exchange 
reminiscent  of  the  frigid  days  of  the  cold  war.  The  impetus 
behind  this  lay  not  in  any  direct  action  initiated  by  one 
superpower  against  the  other.  Rather,  it  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  October  War  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
antagonists,  a state  of  affairs  which  neither  superpower 
actively  sought.  Yet,  despite  the  almost  total  dependence 


/olved  belli 


of  all  the  inv 


other  Arab  states 
action  which  led 


Israel,  Egypt,  and  the 
i political  courses  of 
id  were  only  marginally 


pact  of  the  October  War  spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  Middle  East  and  had  potentially  cataclysmic  implications 
for  the  entire  world. 


subjected  to  any  measure  of  control  by  Third  World  states? 

questions  through  an  examination  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics 

plication  of  the  theoretical  constructs  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  during  the  period  1955- 
1976. 


The  International  Milieu 

Critical  to  the  understanding  of  patron-client  state 
Lationships  is  an  examination  of  the  global  political  and 


parts.  Although  particular  patron-client  state  re- 
lationships may  be  treated  in  isolation  for  their  his- 
torical interest,  an  analytical  understanding  of  such 
ties  is  wholly  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  their 
links  to  the  broader  political  environment. 

Despite  the  bevy  of  catch  words  which  are  used  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  current  international  system, 
it  is  still  best  defined  by  the  balance  of  military  power. 
Military  power  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  international 
disputes,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  used  does  not, 
as  some  scholars  and  politicians  would  believe,  indicate 
any  reduction  in  its  utility.  Indeed,  military  power  forms 
the  backdrop  against  which  diplomacy,  trade,  and  other  forms 
of  international  intercourse  take  place. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  the  continued  con- 
centration of  nuclear  and  conventional  military  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
state  of  relations  between  the  two  superpowers  sets  the 
tone  for  the  entire  international  system.  In  systemic  terms, 
the  superpowers  and  their  closest  allies  form  the  dominant  sy- 
stem which  has  an  overriding  impact  on  the  various  regional 
subsystems.2  In  military  and  political  terms,  the  world 


Michael  Beecher,  "The  Subordinate  State  System  of  Southern  Asia,"  in 
James  N.  Rosenau  (ed.)  International  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy.  (SY: 

The  Free  Press,  1969),  pp.  153-166,  is  a useful  description  of  subsystems. 


remains  essentially  bipolar,  and  the  importance  of  actions 
of  the  superpowers  to  the  international  community  greatly 
overshadows  that  of  any  other  state  or  coalition.  Acronyms 
which  identify  the  international  system  as  "multipolar"  or 
"bi-multipolar"  are  useful  in  certain  non-military  dimensions 
but  tend  to  mask  the  continuing  importance  of  superpower 
competition  as  the  principal  determinant  of  stability  and 
security. 

Projected  on  this  basically  bipolar  screen  is  the  in- 
tense competition  which  dominates  the  bilateral  superpower 
relationship.  The  two  states  continue  their  nearly  forty 
year  struggle  for  ascendency  over  each  other,  engaging  in 
a variety  of  arenas,  using  a host  of  tools.  The  Soviet  Onion 
continues  to  press  its  expansionist  policy  wherever  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  Moscow  accepts  the  status  quo  in 


The  increasing  alignment  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  with  the 
United  States  is  evidence  of  the  continued  bipolar  nature  of  Che  in- 
ternational system.  Despite  the  projections  of  the  emergence  of  the 
PRC  as  a third  pole,  it  appears  that  the  PRC  sees  considerable  value 
in  closer  international  identification  with  the  Uniced  States. 

The  concept  of  bi-multipolarity  is  discussed  in  Richard  N.  Rosecrance, 
"Bipolarity,  Multipolarity,  and  the  Puture,"  in  Roeenau  (ed.).  Inter- 
national Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  325-335. 

Even  the  cautious  Carter  Administration  increasingly  scknowledged 
che  underlying  competitive  dimension  of  US-USSR  relations.  Carter's 
address  at  Annapolis  (Selected  Statements.  Department  of  Defense,  June, 
1978)  and  his  Philadelphia  speech  (Selected  Statements.  Department  of 
Defense,  June,  1980)  provide  interesting  contrasts. 


areas  where  active  expansion  has  a high  risk  and  presses 
ahead  where  resistance  is  slight.  The  United  States,  in  the 
more  reactive  mode  of  a global  status  quo  power,  acts  to 
limit  Soviet  penetration  and  influence.  Both  states  re- 
cognize that  only  the  other  has  the  military  capability  to 
threaten  directly  its  national  security.  Because  of  this, 
the  relationship  between  the  superpowers  is  fundamentally 
more  competitive  and  suspicious  than  are  superpower  re- 
lations with  third  countries.  In  the  latter  cases,  super- 
power military  dominance  allows  it  more  flexibility  and 
tolerance . 

The  massive  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  presently  pos- 
sessed by  each  superpower  and  the  current  equivalence  in 
destructive  capability  have  significantly  reduced  the 
likelihood  of  direct,  deliberate  military  confrontation. 

This  situation  has  translated  itself  into  relative  sta- 
bility in  Central  Europe,  where  each  side  has  clearly  de- 
fined objectives  and  recognized  strategic  interests.7 

But,  instead  of  mitigating  or  eliminating  the  com- 
petition between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 


Soviet  behavior  eludes  Coral 
as  a status  quo  power.  Coral  I 
Oxford  University  Press,  1971) 


Conventions  of  Crisis  (London: 


The  strategic  balance  is  highly  dynamic,  and  the  present  relatively 
equal  distribution  of  nuclear  capabilities  is  subject  to  rapid  change. 
Stability  in  Europe  does  not  necessarily  obtain  in  an  era  of  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  superiority. 


this  strategic  nuclear  balance  has  simply  shifted  the  game 
board  to  other  regions  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle  East, 
Southern  Africa,  the  African  Horn,  and  the  Bab -el -Mandeb 
area  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  as  well  as,  most  recently, 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Many  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  superpowers  and  the  smaller  states  of 
these  areas  are  defined  by  the  nature  of  superpower  com- 
petition and  the  inability  of  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the 
United  States  to  confront  each  other  directly  in  Central 
Europe.  It  seems  doubtful,  for  example,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  much  interest  in  the  Peoples  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen  (PDRY)  were  it  not  for  the  threat  the 
PDRY  poses  to  pro-Western  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  potential  for 
the  PDRY  to  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  bases  for  inter- 
dicting the  Western  sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOCs) 
through  the  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Arabian  Sea. 

Smaller  states,  in  the  present  international  system, 
assume  a value  to  the  superpowers  based  not  only  upon  the 
smaller  state's  intrinsic  worth  but  also  upon  its  ability 
to  put  the  other  superpower  at  a disadvantage.  These  smaller 
states  then  can  become  scarce  resources  which  are  available 
to  the  highest  superpower  bidder  and  are  sometimes  able  to 
extract  a considerable  price  for  their  particular  contribution 
to  the  global  balance  of  power.  Their  value,  then,  becomes 
rooted  in  their  role  in  superpower  competition. 


panding  strategic  power,  we  can  expect  the  competitive 
search  for  smaller  associates  to  expand.8 

Coupled  with  the  global  competition  which  marks  super- 
power interaction,  the  Third  World  is  replete  with  competition 
of  its  own.  Unencumbered  with  the  weight  of  global  or  nu- 
clear responsibilities,  these  small  states  rage  at  each  other 
in  a plethora  of  conventional  wars,  border  sguabbles,  quasi- 
ideological  struggles,  irridentist  conflicts,  and  traditional 
tribal  vendettas.®  The  availability  of  modern  weapons  and 
sophisticated  technology  has  further  complicated  stability 
in  the  Third  World  by  extending  the  reach  of  many  states 
and  by  making  organized  warfare  far  more  costly  to  all  con- 


Alarming  though  this  sort  of  instability  in  the  Third 
World  might  be,  these  wars  have  little  instinsic  impact  on 


own.  The  Washington  Post.  21  May, 


bellige 


It  is  evident,  however,  that  conflicts  in  peripheral 
areas,  especially  in  the  Middle  East,  Southwest  Asia,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  now  extending  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  warring  parties,  and  the  levels  of  violence  to  the 
international  system  far  exceed  the  capabilities  of  these 
regional  belligerents.  Through  deliberate  manipulation. 


powers  in  their  squabbles , extracting  superpower  concessio 
and  massive  political  and  military  support.  Third  World 
states  have,  in  effect,  been  able  to  tap  into  the  politic 
and  military  resources  of  the  superpowers  to  an  unprecede 
degree.  This,  in  the  context  of  an  intensely  competitive 
bipolar  system,  is  undesirable  and  highly  destabilising. 


stemic  stability  of  a bipolar  distribution  of  military  po 


draw  the 
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Patron-Client  State  Relationships  Defined 

For  analytical  purposes , a patron-client  state  re- 
lationship may  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  bi- 
lateral interaction  by  the  dominance  of  several  key  ele- 
ments. First(  there  is  generally  a dramatic  difference 
between  the  military  capabilities  of  the  states  involved. 

The  client  cannot,  by  itself,  become  a major  military  force 
in  the  international  community;  nor  can  it,  by  itself, 
completely  guarantee  its  own  security.  This  means  that 
the  principal  security  transfers  between  patron  and  client 
are  unidirectional  in  nature,  flowing  from  the  patron  to 

Second,  the  client  factors  prominently  into  patron  com- 
petition. The  more  advantage  the  patron  gains  over  its 
competitors  through  its  association  with  its  client,  the 
more  the  patron  will  value  the  relationship,  often  in  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  the  material  benefits  which  the 
patron  derives  from  the  relationship.  This  aspect  of 
patron-client  state  relationships  is  manifest  by  the  patron 
providing  specific  funds  and  items  of  military  equipment 
for  concessions  from  the  client  which  will  readily  trans- 
late into  advantages  over  the  patron's  opponents.  This  is 
the  dimension  which  provides  the  client  with  its  primary 
influence  mechanism  over  its  patron  and  determines  the 
extent  of  patron  interest  in  the  relationship. 


Third,  there  is  a 
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and  a Third  World  client  to  enter  into  a relationship. 
There  is  an  implicit  view  that  patrons  seek  to  maximize 
their  influence  everywhere  at  once.  There  is  too  little 
consideration  of  the  international  political  context  in 
which  such  relationships  occur,  and  therefore,  some  ana- 
lyses tend  to  be  somewhat  sterile.  Even  when  goals  are 
studied,  there  is  an  assumption  that  the  goal  structures 
of  the  two  states  remain  constant  over  time.  Under  this 
formulation,  a client  which  is  useful  to  a patron  at  one 
point  in  time  will  remain  useful  forever. 

This  leads  to  a second  and  more  serious  deficiency. 
Patron-client  state  relationships  are  often  thought  of  as 
static  in  nature;  changes  in  such  relationships  are  seen 
as  aberrations.  This  assumption  of  rigidity  ignores  the 
most  important  dimensions  of  patron-client  state  relation- 
ships, reducing  their  study  to  a series  of  isolated  case 
histories.  It  also  results  in  inadequate  attention  to  the 
mechanisms  by  which  patron-client  state  relationships 
change.  These  mechanisms  are  often  of  more  significance 
than  the  nature  of  the  relationship  itself  at  any  given 
point  in  time,  for  mechanisms  of  change  can  have  important 
implications  for  the  international  system.  The  role  of 
crises,  the  most  important  instrument  of  change  in  patron- 
client  state  relationships,  is  also  left  inadequately  ex- 


plained by  many  analysts. 


It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that,  instead  of 
rigid  interfaces  between  two  states,  patron-client  state 
relationships  are  fuzzy,  fluid,  fluctuating  partnerships, 
subject  to  constant  change  and  only  becoming  sharply  de- 
fined in  the  context  of  a crisis.  Admittedly,  this  view 
greatly  complicates  the  analytical  and  policy  process  in 
dealing  with  patron-client  state  relationships.  It  forces 
a thorough  examination  of  goals,  perceptions,  and  leader- 
ship personalities.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
rigorous, - useful  analysis  of  patron-client  state  relation- 
ships is  impossible.  It  does  say  that  such  analyses  are 
f nought  with  difficulty  and  are  not  amenable  to  easy , quick 
comprehension . 

Moreover,  patron-client  state  relationships  are  con- 
siderably more  complex  than  the  inter-patron  competition 
they  serve.  Certain  behavior  patterns  have  come  to  be 
expected  of  patron  states,  particularly  the  superpowers. 

No  such  expectations  are  universally  applicable  to  client 
states  which  usually  operate  from  a different  world  view, 
from  a different  hierarchy  of  objectives,  and  from  a dif- 
ferent historical  perspective,  client  states  are  not  simply 
small  patrons;  treating  them  as  such  is  a risky  approach. 

Goals  in  the  Relationship 

Any  examination  of  patron-client  state  relationships 
must  logically  begin  with  a study  of  the  goals  sought  by 


both  states,  since  these  goals  form  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  entire  relationship  is  built. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
an  incompatibility  of  goals  between  the  two  states  in  the 
relationship.  The  patron,  whatever  his  specific  objectives 
in  the  relationship  might  be,  seeks  to  exert  some  degree 
of  control  over  the  client.  This  control  can  take  many 
forms,  but  in  general,  it  implies  the  surrendering  of  some 
measure  of  the  client's  autonomy  to  the  patron.  Arrayed 
against  this  is  the  Third  World  client,  acutely  sensitive 
to  real  or  imagined  neocolonialism  and  seeking  to  establish 
and  maintain  its  independence  in  world  affairs,  sometimes 
in  an  apparently  irrational  manner.'’3  In  this  environment, 
the  client  attempts  to  guard  its  autonomy  from  outside  con- 
trol when  such  control  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  patron's 
most  basic  objectives  in  the  relationship. 

Although  this  basic  conflict  between  patron  and  client 
can  be  masked  during  the  actual  negotiation  and  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  relationship,  its  omnipresence  means 
that  all  patron-client  state  relationships  rest  upon  a 
tenous  foundation  and  are  inherently  unstable. 


Iran's  self-emasculation  as  a result  of  its  violently  anti-American 
regime  installed  in  January,  1979,  is  an  example  of  this  sort  of  ap- 
parent  irrationality.  U.S.  policy  makers,  not  fully  understanding 

repeatedly  off-guard  by  Iran's  actions.  Including  the  saizure^of  the 
hostages. 


With  this  basic  incompatibility  as  background#  the 
patron  and  client  enter  into  relationships  because  of 
specific  objectives  which#  for  the  moment,  transcend  the 
underlying  antagonism. 

Patron  Goals 

The  patron  will  seek  to  exert  influence  and  control 
over  the  client  by  striving  for  specific  goals  of  dif- 
ferent types.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  is  shaped 
by  the  contribution  the  patron  sees  the  client  can  make 
to  these  goals.  If  the  client  can  provide  some  valuable 
advantage  for  the  patron  over  the  patron's  adversaries, 
the  patron  will  be  willing  to  pay  a much  higher  price  in 
the  relationship.  There  are  several  types  of  general  ob- 
jectives# in  this  regard#  which  the  patron  may  seek. 

First,  there  are  ideological  goals  in  which  the  patron 
attempts  to  remake  the  client  in  the  patron's  own  image  in 
order  to  display  its  system  as  superior  to  those  of  its 
competitors.  These  goals  may  be  manifest  by  demands  for 
changes  in  the  client's  political  structure,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  economic  practices , by  demands  for  changes 
in  social  mores,  or  by  direct  control  over  the  client's 
domestic  or  security  policies.  The  Carter  Administration, 
for  example,  codified  ideological  goals  in  its  foreign 
policy  through  the  formal  advocacy  of  Human  Rights.  When 
goals  of  this  nature  dominate  the  patron's  objectives  in 
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seriously  jeopardizing  more  highly  valued  objectives  in 
other  relationships  by  investing  an  excessive  amount  of 
scarce  resources.  If  the  client  diverges  from  its  ideo- 
logical subservience,  the  patron's  goals  will  be  thwarted, 
and  the  relationship  will  not  endure. 

The  second  type  of  goal  which  may  be  sought  by  the 
patron  is  international  solidarity.  These  goals  are  manifest 
by  such  things  as  voting  cohesion  in  the  United  Nations,  by 
the  signing  of  international  agreements,  by  visits  between 
heads  of  state,  by  client  pronouncements  of  international 

the  client  with  the  patron.  The  patron  seeks  such  goals 

that  the  client  is  a member  of  its  bloc  or,  at  least,  the 
client  is  not  a member  of  an  opponent's  bloc.  These  goals 
become  especially  important  in  cases  in  which  the  client  was 
previously  identified  with  the  other  bloc  and,  through 
a variety  of  means,  can  be  shown  to  have  changed  loyalties. 

When  the  patron  has  objectives  of  international  soli- 
darity, the  client  will  be  permitted  more  latitude  in 

pearance  of  international  solidarity  is  maintained. 

A relationship  which  is  based  upon  goals  of  inter- 
national solidarity  will  be  more  highly  valued  by  the  patron 


is  based  on  ideological  goals.  The 

the  relationship  in  terms  of  its  competition  with  other 
patrons.  Because  of  this,  the  patron  will  be  more  willing 
to  respond  to  the  client’s  demands  and  will  be  more  willing 
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their  homelands  without  enormous  costs.  Since  coercive  tac- 
tics may  not  be  useful  in  such  cases,  cajoling  tactics  may 
be  the  only  patron  option.  The  patron,  greatly  valuing  the 
relationship  and  the  strategic  advantage  it  derives,  will 
have  to  pay  an  often  steep  price  to  maintain  the  ties.  It 
is  these  relationships  which  present  the  greatest  dangers 
to  the  international  system. 

Patron  Goals  and  Patron  Controls 

The  measure  of  patron  control  over  the  client  will  de- 
pend upon  the  goals  the  patron  seeks  in  the  relationship 
and  the  client's  ability  to  meet  these  goals.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  goals  of  the  patron  and  its  degree  of  in- 
fluence over  the  client  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

Strong  Patron  Weak  pacron 

Control  Control 

Ideological  International  Strategic 

Goals  Solidarity  Advantage 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  the  type  of  goal 
sought  by  the  patron  can  change  over  the  duration  of  the 
relationship,  and,  with  changes  in  goals,  demands  made  upon 
the  client  and  the  measure  of  patron  influence  will  change 
as  well. 

Client  Goals 

Just  as  the  patron's  goals  determine  the  demands  it 
will  place  upon  the  client,  the  client's  goals  shape  the  de- 
gree of  patron  demands  it  will  be  willing  to  accommodate. 


Client  goals,  however,  differ  substantially  from  those  of 
the  patron,  due  primarily  to  the  vast  military  power  dif- 

the  relationship  is  principally  a means  to  compete  with  other 
patrons  in  a theoretically  low  risk  manner.  To  the  client, 
however,  the  relationship  may  be  its  source  of  national 
survival.  For,  although  Third  World  states  have  only  a 
marginal  capability  to  affect  the  international  system 
militarily,  they  can  certainly  deal  each  other  mortal  blows. 

states  live  in  an  extremely  hostile  security  environment, 
often  hemmed  in  on  several  sides  by  enemies  of  regionally 
significant  military  capabilities.  For  this  reason,  client 
goals  center  around  the  nature  of  the  threat  the  client 
perceives  to  its  national  and  governmental  structure.  The 
larger  the  threat  to  its  existence  and  the  more  the  client 
sees  its  salvation  in  the  hands  of  the  patron,  the  more 
willing  the  client  will  be  to  accept  the  relationship  on 

There  are  other  high  threat  conditions,  especially  those 
for  the  client  would  be  to  disengage  from  the  patron.  Under 
rallying  point  for  nationalist  sentiment  within  the  client 


Pot  the  international  system,  the  situations  in  which 
the  client  has  strong  control  over  the  relationship  are 
the  most  dangerous  and  bare  the  closest  policy  attention. 

A Patron-Client  Typology 

By  combining  the  two  continua,  an  array  of  different 
types  of  patron-client  state  relationships  may  be  establishc 
The  value  of  developing  such  a typology  lies  in  its  ability 
to  help  explain,  at  a given  moment  in  history,  the  flow  of 
influence  in  a relationship.  Further,  the  typology  will 
be  helpful  in  understanding  the 


lationships  and  the  flow  of  influence  which  determines  the 
effect  a relationship  has  on  the  international  system. 

In  addition,  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Egypt  over  its  twenty  year  span  will  be  examined  in 
some  detail.  This  case  study  of  a particular  relationship 
shows  the  richness  and  complexity  of  patron  and  client 
interactions  as  well  as  the  dangers  such  relationships 
pose  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  A full  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  patron-client  state  relationships  is  im- 
possible without  a firm  grounding  in  historical  experience. 
The  case  study  reflects  many  of  the  theoretical  dimensions 
of  the  nature  of  patron-client  state  relationships  pre- 
adjunct to  this  effort. 

The  importance  of  patron-client  state  relationships  in 
the  international  system  of  the  future  cannot  be  overstated. 
Scholars  and  policy  makers  need  to  devote  far  more  attention 
to  these  relationships,  both  for  the  lessons  they  teach  in 
international  relations  and  for  the  major  policy  implications 
they  have  for  the  superpowers.  In  the  absence  of  a thorough 
understanding  of  these  relationships,  unintended  conflict  and 
confrontation  will  continue  to  jeopardise  stability  and 


security 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  TOPOLOGY  APPLIED 

evident  in  virtually  every  part  of  the  Third  World.  By 

logy  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter,  key  characteristics 
of  each  relationship  type  may  be  discerned.  These  charac- 
teristics are  useful  for  not  only  analytical  purposes  but 
also  because  of  their  policy  implications. 

Relationship  Types 

ideology  and  a high  threat  environment  for  the  client. 

ship  in  its  struggle  against  other  patrons,  while  the  client 

port.  The  patron  will  generally  control  such  relationships, 
exerting  the  dominant  influence.  The  patron  will  also  exact 
significant  ideological  concessions  from  the  client,  usually 

endure  and  the  client  will  continue  to  make  significant  in- 
ternal concessions  to  the  patron. 
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party  which  would  penetrate  into  all  levels  of  Ethiopian 
society  and  establish  itself  as  the  institution  of  the 
revolution.^  This  party  would  forge  links  to  the  CPSU  and 
would,  therefore,  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  an 
additional  lever  of  control  over  Ethiopia's  future. 

Further,  the  Soviet  Union  saw  a clear  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  dynamism  of  its  appeal.  Ethiopia, 
historically  tied  to  the  West  and,  particularly  the  United 
States,  could  be  an  example  of  a state  which  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  imperialism  and  embraced  the  socialist, 
non-aligned  approach  with  great  success. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  relationship,  Ethiopia  found 

Haile-Mariam,  the  Ethiopian  leader,  was  harried  by  severe 
military  threats  from  several  fronts.  In  the  south  and 
east,  the  Somali  army,  well  equipped  with  Soviet  weapons 
and  supported  by  indigenous  Somali  guerrillas  of  the 
Western  Somali  Liberation  Front  (WSLF)  had  virtually 
ejected  the  Ethiopian  army  from  the  Ogaden  by  late  summer, 

differences  long  enough  to  extend  their  control  over  large 
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Ethic 


Ambitions  in 


Uy,  1976  to  Oc 


1979. 


relationship  was  deeply  rooted  in  historical  experience  and, 
period,  the  o.S.  objectives  were  primarily  ideological  in 


Further,  Morocco 


presented  the  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 


progress  in  the  Morocco  of  Hassan  II  were  important  to  show 
that  the  Western  model  was  applicable  to  the  Muslim  world 
and  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  cultural  decay.6 

During  this  period,  the  U.S.  had  almost  no  strategic 
interests  in  Morocco.  The  SAC  airbase,  constructed  during 
the  Dulles  era,  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  there  was  no 
other  strategic  role  which  Morocco  could  play  at  the  time. 


Morocco,  on  the  other  hand,  was  faced  with  a high  threat 
environment  which  required  active  support  and  arms  transfers 
from  the  United  States.  Hassan's  difficulties  stemmed  from 
his  efforts  to  maintain  sovereignty  over  large  portions  of  the 
Western  Sahara.  Hassan’s  principal  adversary,  the  POLISARIO 
(Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Saguia  el  Hamra  and  Rio 
de  Oro) , was  well  equipped  with  Soviet-made  weapons  provided 
by  Algeria  and  to  a lesser  extent  Libya.  Further,  the 
POLISARIO  had  sanctuaries  in  Algeria  from  which  it  could 
strike  into  the  Western  Sahara  and  which  were  immune  from 
Moroccan  counterstrikes.  Hassan,  vastly  outgunned  by 
Algeria,  could  not  risk  direct  conflict.  Without  greatly 
expanded  U.S.  support,  Hassan  had  little  hope  of  effecting  a 
military  solution  in  the  Western  Sahara;  yet,  he  felt  that 
the  survival  of  his  regime  depended  upon  just  such  a solution. 

Despite  Hassan's  perceived  needs,  and  repeated  pleas 
from  the  King  to  expand  U.S.  contributions  to  his  security, 

the  U.S.  wrote  into  the  arms  transfer  agreements  with  Hassan 
the  right  to  forbid  the  use  of  U.S. -made  equipment  in  the 
Western  Sahara.7 

Because  the  relationship  was  Type  I at  this  time,  the 
U.S.  had  the  control  and  the  flexibility  to  make  such 

. Hassan,  on  the  other  hand. 


Type  II  relationship  is  a formal  agreement  or  treaty  between 
patron  and  client.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a 


relationship. 

Of  particular  note  in  this  regard  is  the  Soviet 
practice  of  signing  treaties  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  small,  Third  World  clients.  The  Soviet  Onion  signed 
ten  such  agreements  during  the  1970s,  including  treaties  with 
Egypt  (May,  1971),  India  (August,  1971),  Iraq  (April,  1972), 
Somalia  (July,  1974),  Angola  (October,  1976),  Mozambique 
(March,  1977),  Vietnam  (November,  1978),  Ethiopia  (November, 
1978),  Afghanistan  (December,  1978),  and  PDRY  (People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen)  (September,  1978). 8 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  existence  of  a treaty 
reflected  diminished  Soviet  concern  with  internal  ideological 
goals.  In  some  cases,  the  Soviet  Onion  ignored  dramatic 
ideological  differences,  as  it  did  with  India.  In  other 


Afgha 


actually 


of  the  United  States,  such  as  Ethiopia.9  Other  treaties 
were  more  heavily  skewed  in  the  direction  of  providing 
specific  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  normally  in  the  form 
of  secret  access  agreements.  Regardless  of  the  language  of 
the  treaty,  however,  the  publicity  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  advertised  the  agreements  spoke  eloquently  of  Soviet 
desires  to  maximize  perceptual  association  between  Moscow 
and  its  client  in  the  international  community. 


considerable  emphasis 


id  the  Soviet  Union  place 
jus  other  sources  of  inter- 


Because  the  patrons  in  Type  IX  relationships  value  the 
clients  more,  they  are  often  more  willing  to  respond  to  the 


The 


high  thre 


demands  in  the  currency  of  international  solidarity.  The 
influence  flow  is,  then,  less  unidirectional  than  it  was 
under  a Type  I.  The  patron  is  willing  to  give,  or  support 


more  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  relationship. 

" USSR  and  Vietnam:  1978.  The  Type  IX  relationship 

between  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Vietnam  was  manifest  in  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  which  the  two  states 
signed  in  November,  1978.  To  the  Soviet  Onion,  Vietnam 
represented  a fertile  field  for  demonstrating  Soviet 


Indochxna  regional  power  was 
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themselves.  Cambodia  under  Pol  Pot  became  a close  ally  of 
China,  and  Vietnam  required  an  effective  counterweight  to 
Chinese  power.  Recognizing  its  pawn  status  in  the  regional 
conflict  between  the  Soviet  Onion  and  China,  Vietnam  saw  its 
need  to  secure  its  interests  in  a formal,  tangible 
fashion.14  A treaty  with  the  Soviet  Onion  provided  such  a 
vehicle.  Vietnam  would  probably  have  preferred  other  forms 


danger.  In  the  treaty,  Vietnam  extracted  some  strong 
security-related  language  in  order  to  bolster  the  impression 
of  close  Soviet  cooperation,  in  the  event  of  a Vietnam-China 


More  importantly,  from  the  Vietnamese  pe 

the  Vietnam-China  border  war  in  1978-1979,  de 
mini-airlift  reminiscent  of  the  1973  airlift 


along  the  Sino-Soviet  border  as  a r 
potential  implications  of  a truly  m 


to  Egypt.15 
il  posturing 
Peking  of  the 
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leadership  fe 


U.S. 


would  pose  too  great  a 
terribly  important  for 


from  the  Khyber  Pass  into  Afghanistan,  and  offered  Zia  an 
assistance  package  of  military  and  economic  aid  consisting 
of  a total  of  $400  million.16  This  package,  although 
clearly  unthinkable  six  months  before,  was  still  inadequate 


significant.  From  Zia's 
its  northern  border. 


spec 


re  than  100,000  Soviet 
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troops  there.17  Iran,  under  the  unpredictable  Khomeini, 
provided  no  measurable  support,  and  India,  linked  to  the 
Soviet  Onion  by  treaty  and  pending  a major  arms  deal,  lurked 
on  Pakistan's  eastern  frontiers.18 

At  the  height  of  Zia's  panic,  December  through 
February,  1980,  he  was  willing  to  make  a host  of  major 
concessions  to  the  Onited  States.  He  wanted,  in  return,  a 
massive  O.S.  supply  of  weapons  and  a reaffirmation  of  the 
1959  mutual  defense  agreement.  Both  were  critical,  in  Zia's 
view,  to  Pakistan's  security.  However,  because  O.S. 

levels  of  aid  were  not  forthcoming.  Zia  rejected  the  U.S. 
offer  as  "peanuts”  and  sought  first  solidarity  with  the 
Islamic  world  and  then  a cautious  accommodation  with  the 
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Type  III  relationships 
als  sought  by  the  patron  a 


ship.  In  Type  III 
s goals  of  strategic 


rectly  related  t 


with  other  patrons  and,  because  military  power  remains  the 
fundamental  currency  of  international  politics,  have  the 
most  measurable  and  tangible  reward.  The  client  who  has 

influence  in  the  relationship.  The  patron  will  go  to  great 
lengths,  expense,  and  risk  to  maintain  the  relationship. 

The  client,  as  in  the  other  relationships  described,  is 
faced  with  a high  threat  environment.  Again,  it  will  be 
desperate  for  patron  support  and  may  be  willing  to  grant 


value  the  relationship  highly  and  will  work  to  preserve  it, 
as  long  as  the  patron  meets  the  client's  perceived  essential 
security  needs. 

Type  III  relationships  are,  then,  marked  by  dramatic 
and  rapid  change.  Both  states  will  pursue  the  relationship 
with  vigor  and  will  press  for  perceived  advantages.  These 

for  patron  disengagement  and  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
rapid  escalation.  The  crisis  atmosphere,  in  which  the 


client  finds 


slf,  contribu 


decision-making  in  the  patron  which,  in  turn,  leads  to 
heightened  possibilities  of  patron  conflict. 

- USSR  and  Afghanistan:  September  1979-March  1980. 

recent  and  highly  enlightening  example  of  a Type  III 
relationship  is  the  Soviet-Afghani  ties  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Soviet  invasion. 
Type  III  description  is  a useful  explanatory  device  in 
understanding  Soviet  actions. 

Increasingly  in  this  period,  both  the  Soviet  Union  an 
Afghanistan  found  themselves  desperately  needing  one  anoth 
under  the  highly  stressful  conditions  of  a major  internal 
crisis  in  Afghanistan.  The  resulting  Soviet  actions,  and 
their  reverberations  at  the  superpower  level,  again 
illustrate  the  dangers  of  Type  III  relations. 

Prom  the  Soviet  perspective,  the  elevation  of 


significant  pox 
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population.19  Moscow  could  ill  afford  to  have  both  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  serve  as  models  for  its  own  Muslim  minorities 
and  needed  to  demonstrate  its  ability  and  willingness  to 
control  the  wave  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  sweeping  through 
the  region.  After  considerable  private  and  public  gloating 
over  the  American  problems  with  Iran,  the  Soviet  Onion  faced 
a similar  prospect  with  its  client,  Afghanistan. 


Islamic  Afghanistan  would  be  vehemently  and  irrationally 

irrationally  anti-American . 20  The  dangers  of  yet  another 
anti-Soviet  Islamic  state  along  the  Soviet  border  which 
could  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  O.S.  or  Chinese  orbi 
presented  the  Soviet  onion  with  a major  strategic  danger, 
one  which  could  not  be  overlooked.21 

Third,  and  really  an  extension  of  the  second  argument, 
the  Soviet  Onion  saw  the  Afghanistan  situation  as  an 


Afghani  Mujahdeen. 


opportunity 


events  in  Iran,  particularly  after  the  seizure  of  the 
hostages  in  November,  1979,  presented  the  Soviets  with  a 


chance  to  fish  in 

troubled  waters,  a time-honored  Soviet 

tradition.  Soviet 

divisions  in  Afghanistan,  along  with 

those  in  the  Turks 

!Stan  and  Transcaucasus  Military  Districts 

of  the  Soviet  Unic 

in,  would  give  Moscow  a three-pronged 

attack  option  agai 

nst  Iran  and  a base  of  operations 

against  Pakistan. 

recognized  that  sh 

ould  the  Tudeh  Party  or  other  leftist 

groups  in  Iran  man 

age  to  wrest  power  from  Khomeini,  they 

would  probably  be 

unable  to  control  the  forces  of 

counter-revolution 

. They  would  probably  have  to  call  upon 

the  Soviet  Union  f 

or  assistance.  At  the  same  time  the 
ed  Iran  in  response  to  such  a plea,  it  is 

highly  likely  that 

the  United  States  would  enter  the  fray. 

The  superpower  whi 

ch  could  bring  more  forces  to  bear  quicker 

would  win  the  plum 

in  Iran,  the  Khuzestan  oil  fields.  Soviet 

divisions  in  Afghanistan,  although  a long  way  from  Khuzestar 


could  have  a major 

effect  on  such  a conflict  by  driving  south 

to  Chah  Bahar  and  ] 

Blocking  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 

U.S.  surface  vessel 

Ls.  This  could  be  accomplished  primarily 

by  land-based  attai 

:k  aircraft. 

In  addition  t< 

J dealing  with  an  Iranian  contingency, 

Soviet  divisions  ii 

> Afghanistan  could  be  useful  in  winnowing 

preventing  Pakistan  from  providing  the  U.S.  with  bases  or 
facilities  through  which  the  0.S.  could  project  forces  into 
the  region  or  directly  threaten  the  Soviet  Onion.  Moreover, 
Soviet  airbases  in  Afghanistan  could  provide  Moscow  with  a 
credible  strike  capability  against  the  expanded  O.S.  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  Union  changed  its 
assessment  of  Afghanistan  to  a Type  III  and  committed  its 

engage  the  Afghani  insurgents. 

support  became  a sine  qua  non  for  the  survival  of  the 
unpopular  Marxist  revolutionary  government,  since  its 
successful  coup  against  Daoud  in  1978,  the  ruling  Marxist 
Khalq  party  had  successfully  alienated  almost  every  segment 
of  the  historically  militant  and  independent  Afghani 
population,  particularly  in  the  hinterlands.  The 
declaration  of  Jihad  in  summer,  1979,  and  the  expanding 
successes  of  the  insurgents  against  the  disintegrating 
Afghani  army  led  to  insurgent  threats  to  the  major 
population  centers  of  Herat  and  Kabul. 

The  situation  was  brought  to  a major  crisis  with  the 
overthrow  and  execution  of  Nor  Turaki  by  his  deputy 
n in  September,  1979.  Amin  was  a 


Hafizullah  Amir 


ads  of  suppressic 


which  alienated  the  Soviet  leadership,  not  on  moral  grounds 
but  because  such  methods  would  not  work. 

Amin,  recognizing  that  his  security  situation  was 
worsening,  probably  invited  the  Soviet  Onion  to  respond  with 
a direct  intervention.22  This  behavior,  and  that  of  Amin's 


successor,  Babrak  Kannal,  are  the  cl 

earest  indications  of 

desperate  Type  XXX  subordination  of 

a client  to  a patron. 

The  legal  government  of  Afghanistan 

willingly  surrendered 

itself  to  a voracious  patron  in  the 

interest  of  threat 

As  in  most  Type  III  relationshi 

ps,  the  price  to  both  the 

client  and  the  patron  was  substantia 

1 and  exceeded 

expectations.  Amin  paid  for  Soviet 

intervention  with  the 

overthrow  of  his  government  and  his 

wing  of  the  party  and. 

ultimately,  with  his  life.  The  Sovi 

et  Onion  paid  for  its 

response  to  Amin's  request  by  becomi 

ng  bogged  down  in  a 

costly  and  probably  unwinable  war,  by  losing  its  few 
remaining  credentials  in  the  non-aligned  world,  and  by 
undercutting  the  foundations  of  detente.  The  specific 
Western  responses,  although  largely  symbolic,  were 


nonetheless  significant.  The  boycot- 

t of  the  Moscow 

, Afghanistan i Kcv  to  a 
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propaganda  advantage;  the  economic  sanctions,  including  the 
grain  embargo,  promised  further  strains  on  the  already 
moribund  Soviet  economy. 

The  dangers  of  a Type  III  relationship  are  clear  in  the 
Soviet-Afghani  case.  From  the  client's  perspective,  it  may 

its  independence.  From  the  patron's  point  of  view,  it 
retained  and  improved  its  strategic  posture  in  the  region, 
but  it  may  have  stimulated  more  attention  to  security 
within  its  competitors,  to  its  net  detriment  over  the  long 

- us  and  Vietnam;  1965-1968  . The  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN) 
during  this  period  is  best  characterised  as  an  extended 
Type  III.  Because  of  the  emotional  involvement  of  American 
observers  in  this  conflict,  much  has  been  written  on  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  role;  therefore,  no  effort  will  be  made 
here  to  recite  the  familiar  details.  However,  a brief 
examination  of  the  goals  of  the  United  States  and  the  threat 
environment  of  RVN  during  this  period  shows  the  basic  nature 
of  the  relationship  and  illustrates  the  escalating  costs. 

In  1965,  when  the  first  major  buildup  of  U.S.  forces 

of  U.S.  strategic  goals.  The  Johnson  Administration  saw 
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Vietnam  as  a pivotal  blocking  position  against  Soviet  and 
Chinese  expansion  into  Southeast  Asia.23  Maintenance  of  a 
pro-0. S.  viable  RVN  would  ensure  that  the  region  would  not 
fall  under  communist  hegemony.  Despite  its  distance  from 
the  United  States,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  resources-rich 

key  strategic  locations  for  the  United  States,  and  the 
resulting  decisions  on  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  reflected 
these  goals  of  strategic  advantage. 

American  efforts  to  institute  constitutional  reform 
within  RVN  and  to  reduce  the  renowned  Vietnamese  system  of 
institutional  corruption  were  secondary  objectives.  Thus, 
despite  the  failure  of  Vietnam  to  live  up  to  U.S.  standards 
in  its  internal  behavior,  the  U.S.  commitment  remained 
unabated  throughout  the  period. 

Prom  the  Vietnamese  perspective,  the  crisis  was  intense 
throughout  the  period,  and  its  threat  environment  was  high, 
particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  commitment.  In 
1965,  the  communist  forces  stood  everywhere  on  the  brink  of 
military  victory,  and  it  was  apparent  that,  without  major 


willing  to  pay  virtually  any  price 


for  O.S.  support  and,  in  the  end,  Saigon  was  willing  to 
surrender  its  autonomy  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States. 
The  war  became  an  all-consuming  effort  for  RVN  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  run  almost  exclusively  by  the  United 

Thus,  the  relationship  was  essentially  Type  III  in 
nature,  given  the  U.S.  strategic  goals  and  the  RVN  high 
threat  environment.  As  with  most  Type  III  relationships,  the 
influence  flow  was  ill  defined,  with  radical  changes  across 

relationship  a great  deal,  both  were  willing  to  accommodate 
a considerable  amount  of  pressure  from  each  other. 

The  relationship  underwent  a fundamental  change  during 
1968  for  several  reasons.  First,  and  most  obvious,  the 
domestic  climate  in  the  U.S.  was  unwilling  to  support  the 
war  effort.  It  was  apparent  that,  as  often  happens  in 

initial  expectations,  and  the  U.S.  public  became  restive  and 

United  States  changed.  The  U.S.,  by  the  end  of  1968,  no 
longer  saw  RVN  as  a key  strategic  asset.  The  "domino 
theory,"  which  had 


formed  the  underpinnings  of 
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strategic  assessment,  had  fallen  from  favor.25  The  split 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  had  intensified,  and  the 
Cultural  Revolution  had  effectively  diverted  Chinese 
attention  and  capabilities.  The  1968  Soviet  incursion  into 
Czechoslovakia  reminded  U.S.  planners  in  a dramatic  way  that 
Europe  remained  a potentially  explosive  area  of  strategic 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the  Tet  offensive 
brought  into  clear  focus  the  potential  long-term  costs  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  U.S.  commitment. 

Taken  together,  these  factors  illustrated  a changed 
strategic  milieu  and  the  end  of  the  Type  III  relationship. 
This  is  best  symbolized  by  the  post-Tet  efforts  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  begin  negotiations  with  North 
Vietnam.26  Although  the  war  continued  for  several  more 
years,  it  became  essentially  a holding  and  delaying  action. 
The  relationship  which  gave  rise  to  the  U.S.  commitment  had 

in  the  long-term  survival  of  the  Saigon  regime,  particularly 

In  both  the  Soviet-Afghanistan  and  U.S. -Vietnam  cases, 
the  superpowers  valued  their  relationship  with  their  clients 


committed 


battle.  Both  patrons  sadly  underestimated  the  costs  of  the 
relationships,  although  the  price  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  remains  to  be  calculated.  Both  clients  had  such 
high  threat  environments  that  they  rolled  over  and  allowed 
their  patrons  to  assume  de  facto  control  over  their 
governments.  Whereas  too  much  can  be  made  of  the  battlefield 
analogies  between  these  two  Type  III  cases,  they  remain 
fundamentally  similar  in  the  nature  of  the  goals  sought  by 
the  patron  and  are  illustrative  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
patron-client  state  relationships. 


Type  IV:  Patron  and  Client  Indifference 


In  relationships  of  the  first  three  types,  the  threat 
environment  for  the  client  is  high,  and  the  principal 
differentiating  variable  is  the  patron's  goal  calculus.  In 
Types  IV,  V,  and  VI,  the  client  has  a low  threat  environment 
and,  because  of  this,  will  be  far  less  willing  to  accommodate 
the  patron's  demands,  especially  if  it  is  perceived  that 
such  accommodation  may  be  internally  destabilizing. 

A Type  IV  relationship  is  not  greatly  valued  by  either 
the  patron  or  the  client.  Neither  will  make  much  of  an 
effort  to  be  especially  receptive  to  the  demands  of  the 
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will  be  generally  unwilling  to  allow  the  patron  this  measure 
of  control,  unless  the  patron  has  some  extraordinary 
contribution  to  make  in  non-security  areas.  Even  under 

normally  less  receptive  to  patron  demands  than  it  would  be 
under  conditions  of  high  threat.27  The  patron,  for  its 
part,  will  not  make  sweeping  offers  of  vast  support  or  of 
importance.  The  relationship,  to  the  patron,  is  simply  not 
worth  the  cost.  Therefore,  such  relationships  drift  along 
at  the  edge  of  relevance  and  are  not  usually  dangerous  to 
the  international  community.  However,  they  do  often  provide 
the  historical  bases  for  rapid  evolution  into  relationships 
of  other  types  and,  therefore,  are  analytically  and 
substantively  important. 

- US-Pakistan:  1971-December,  1979  ■ The  U.S.  ties 
with  Pakistan  over  this  period  show  the  indifference  with 
which  patron  and  client  can  treat  each  other  in  a 
relationship  of  this  type. 

for  the  United  States,  Pakistan  was  an  international 
embarrassment.  Through  three  U.S.  administrations,  but 
particularly  during  the  Carter  years,  Pakistan  was  the 
personification  of  the  sort  of  regime  with  which  the  U.S. 


Zia-al-Huq,  Pafcis 


self-appointed  president  following  the  coup  which  ousted 
Bhutto , maintained  his  power  through  oppression,  delayed 

violators  of  Human  Bights  in  the  world,  Pakistan  was 
refused  significant  foreign  military  assistance  or  support, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  (J.S.  was  bound  to  Pakistan 
through  its  1959  bilateral  security  agreement  and,  less 
formally,  through  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO). 

On  top  of  Pakistan's  abysmal  Human  Rights  record,  Zia  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  development  of  a nuclear  capability, 
honoring  Bhutto's  pledge  that  Pakistan  would  "eat  grass  or 
go  hungry"  in  order  to  match  India's  explosion  of  a nuclear 


(22  B.S. 


primary  driving  force  in  U.S.  geopolitics.  Indeed,  support 
for  Bhutto  and  later  for  Zia  held  a measure  of  political 
liability  in  that  it  helped  prevent  a more  extensive 

During  this  period,  then,  U.S.  objectives  in  the 
relationship  were  almost  wholly  rooted  in  influencing 

reason  to  compromise  its  position  on  Human  Rights  or  the 
nuclear  issue.  The  relationship  fell  to  a particularly  low 
point  during  the  summer,  1979,  when  all  forms  of  security 
assistance  to  Pakistan,  including  straight  military  sales, 
were  terminated. 

Por  its  part,  Pakistan  faced  a relatively  stable  threat 
environment  throughout  the  entire  period.  Although  its 
omnipresent  squabble  with  India  persisted  and  the  Khalq 
regime  in  Afghanistan  was  markedly  pro-Soviet,  Pakistan  did 
not  face  any  substantial  external  threat.  Its  membership 
in  CENTO,  its  close  association  with  Iran  of  the  Shah,  and 
its  friendship  with  China  helped  create  a low  threat 
environment  for  Islamabad.  This  stable  threat  environment 
gave  Zia  the  flexibility  in  his  relations  with  the  United 
States  to  ignore  U.S.  entreaties  on  Human  Rights,  the 
nuclear  issue,  and  specific  acts  of  his  government.  His 
disregard  of  the  direct  plea  from  President  Carter  to  stay 
the  execution  of  Bhutto  was  exemplary  of  his  attitude  towards 
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the  Type  IV  relationship,  and  the  subsequent  behavior  of 
both  states  shows  how  dramatically  patron-client  state 
relationships  can  change  in  a brief  period  of  time. 

- OSSR-Jamaica;  1978-1980  . Soviet  ties  with  the 


Michael  Manley  regime  of  Jamaica  were  Type  IV  in  nature. 

In  this  relationship,  we  find  the  same  sort  of  general 
indifference  in  both  the  patron  and  client. 

The  Soviet  Union,  during  this  period,  sought  primarily 
ideological  goals  in  the  relationship.  The  shift  of  Jamaica 
away  from  its  subservience  to  the  U.K.  and  into  an  espoused 
socialist  mode  of  development  was  seen  in  Moscow  as  helping 


nature  of  Soviet  objectives  in  the  relationship.31  It  was 
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model  was  suitable  throughout  the  region  and  that  Cuba  was 
not  simply  an  anomaly. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  had  only  modest  goals 
of  international  solidarity  and  almost  no  goals  of  strategic 
advantage  during  this  period.  Although  the  Soviet  Union 


it  was  not  the  centerpiece  of  the  relationship.3^  Similarly, 
the  Soviet  Union  during  this  period  still  conceded  the 
Caribbean  to  the  United  States  and  had  little  interest  in 
challenging  the  U.S.  directly  in  one  of  the  few  remaining 
areas  in  which  the  United  States  still  maintained  military 
superiority.  Further,  with  the  availability  of  Moscow's 
stalwart  ally,  Cuba,  Jamaica  presented  only  marginal 
possibilities  for  enhancing  Soviet  strategic  posture  in 
the  region. 


The  Soviet  Union,  therefore,  had  only  a moderate 
interest  in  the  relationship  which  stemmed  primarily  from 
ideological  objectives.  Moscow  had  little  desire  to 
underwrite  the  faltering  Jamaican  economy  and  be  saddled 
with  yet  another  Cuba.  Further,  the  Manley  government 
showed  every  sign  of  being  turned  out  of  office  in  the 
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general  election  and  of  being  replaced  by  a regime  which 
would  have  a less  receptive  attitude  towards  close  ties  with 
Moscow.  As  a result  of  these  factors,  Soviet  assistance  to 
Jamaica  was  very  modest  in  nature,  consisting  of  limited 
economic  assistance  and  advisers  on  internal  security 

Prom  the  Jamaican  perspective,  the  external  threat 
environment  was  quite  low.  As  an  island  nation,  Jamaica 
enjoyed  relative  immunity  from  external  aggression.  Its 
need  for  extensive  Soviet  arms  shipments  or  security 
assistance  was  minimal.  The  principal  threat  to  the  Manley 
regime  stemmed  not  from  external  invasion  but  from  its 
internal  unpopularity.  Manley's  philosophical  sympathies 
for  the  Soviet  Union  were,  in  fact,  one  root  of  the 
instability  of  his  government.  The  U.S.  remained  the 
primary  source  of  economic  livelihood  for  the  Jamaicans  and 
had  a reasonably  good  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jamaican 

the  domestic  and  international  shift  to  Moscow's  line 
caused  an  intensely  negative  reaction  throughout  Jamaica. 
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interest  in  the  relationship.  The  client's  demands  will  be 
more  substantial,  its  price  steeper,  and  its  influence  greater 
than  in  previous  types  of  relationships. 

- a.S.-Eqypti  197B-19B0  . The  post-Camp  David 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt  was  Type  V 
in  nature.  For  the  United  States,  close  association  with 
Egypt  on  international  issues  was  a major  political  triumph. 

In  the  course  of  a decade,  Egypt  had  gone  from  a staunch  ally 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a state  with  which  the  United  States 
did  not  even  have  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  closest 
American  friend  in  the  Third  World.  Sadat  associated  himself 
with  the  U.S.  position  on  virtually  every  international  issue, 
including  some  which  left  Egypt  isolated  in  the  Arab  World. 
Principal  among  these  was  the  Egypt-Israel  Peace  Treaty, 
preceded  by  the  Camp  David  Accords.  Sadat  also  stood  firm 
with  the  United  States  following  the  abortive  hostage  rescue 
attemot  in  Iran  35 


The  Type  V nature  of  the  relationship  shows  itself  in 
its  very  inception.  In  1976,  Sadat,  disgusted  with  the 
inadequacies  of  his  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
unilaterally  abrogated  the  Egypt-Soviet  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation.  This  act  gave  international  formality  to 
the  deterioration  which  had  been  occurring  since  1973,  but 
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it  is  even  more  significant  in  that  it  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  replace,  in  the  eyes 

patron.  The  U.S.  agreement  to  sell  C-130  transport  aircraft 
to  Egypt,  the  first  sale  of  U.S.  military  equipment  to  Egypt 
since  1955,  came  hard  on  the  heels  of  Sadat's  termination  of 

The  emerging  relationship  was  reaffirmed  and  greatly 
expanded  as  a result  of  the  peace  process.  The  image  of 
Sadat  standing  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  after  Camp 
David  was  a masterful  expression  of  international  solidarity. 
This  was  repeated  after  the  actual  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
in  Washington.  Again,  Sadat  stood  as  a partner  equal  to 
Israel  with  the  United  States. 

Egypt  supported  the  United  States  on  other  visible 
international  issues  as  well.  Sadat's  agreement  to  harbor 
the  Shah  following  his  expulsion  from  Iran  and  again  after 


Egyptian  solidarity  with  the  United  States 
ss  paid  a significant  dividend  for  Egypt. 


the  "peace  package,"  Egypt  was  extended  SI. 5 billion  in 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credits  over  a three-year  period. 
In  the  FY  1981  budget,  Egypt  again  appeared  as  a significant 
recipient  of  FMS  credits,  and  U.S.  plans  were  formulated  to 
allow  Egypt  some  $900  million  in  credits  annually,  making 
Egypt  second  only  to  Israel  in  security  assistance  from  the 
United  States.37  In  addition,  Egypt  received  S750  million 
annually  in  economic  support  funds  (ESP) . 38  The  delivery  of 
F-4  aircraft  and  destroyers  to  Egypt  which  occurred  in  fall, 
1979,  showed  the  beginnings  of  a new  U.S.  responsiveness  to 
Sadat's  articulated  requests. 

Thus,  U.S.  objectives  during  this  period  were 
principally  goals  of  international  solidarity.  Egypt,  for 
its  part,  faced  a relatively  stable  threat  environment  which 
allowed  Sadat  to  develop  Egypt's  relations  with  the  U.S.  at 
a moderate  pace.  The  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Israel 
formally  removed  the  greatest  threat  to  Egyptian  security, 
although  the  process  had  been  underway  since  1974.  Sudan, 
which  sits  astride  Egypt's  economic  lifeline,  the  Nile,  was 
passive  and  friendly.  Only  Libya,  on  Egypt's  western  border, 
presented  a threat,  and  throughout  this  period,  Libyan 
military  impotence  made  this  threat  extremely  low. 
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inventory,  without  the  spare  parts  pipeline  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  rapidly  falling  into  disrepair.  The  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  arm  Libya  at  a rate  which  far  exceeded  Libyan 
absorptive  capacities,  raising  the  spectre  of  Soviet/Cuban 
use  of  the  Libyan  stockpiles  in  a war  against  Egypt,  And 
Egypt  was  politically  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
Arab  world  because  of  its  participation  in  the  peace  process. 

Therefore,  although  Sadat  had  no  immediate  threat  to 
deal  with,  he  did  have  to  face  the  very  real  requirement  to 

manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this  shows  the  influence 
dynamics  of  Type  V relationships. 

Recognizing  that  the  United  States  normally  reacts  to 
obligations,  Sadat  made  every  effort  to  agree  with  the  most 
unpopular  O.S.  decisions  in  the  international  arena.  By 
doing  so,  he  hoped  to  isolate  himself  sufficiently  from  other 
sources  of  support  that  the  U.S.  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
render  the  degree  of  support  Egypt  required.  Sadat  further 
contributed  to  this  isolation  process  by  some  heated  rhetoric 
directed  against  Egypt's  traditional  source  of  revenue, 

Saudi  Arabia.  Sadat  recognized  the  American  penchant  for 

the  experience  of  the  F-5  sale,  saw  the  potential  for 
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unmatched  by  anything  in  the  region.  The  Shah's  govern- 
ment was  conservative,  opposed  to  the  advance  of  radical 
elements  in  the  region,  and  willing  to  commit  Iran's  armed 
forces  to  support  regional  stability.  The  Shah  allowed 
the  United  States  to  build  and  use  sophisticated  intelligence 
equipment  in  Iran  in  order  to  monitor  Soviet  activities,  and 
he  granted  the  U.S.  basing  and  staging  rights  for  P-3  naval 
reconnaissance  aircraft  at  Bandar  Abbas.  As  Soviet  influence 
expanded  in  Libya,  Syria,  Iraq,  Ethiopia,  and  South  leraen,  the 
UiS.  perception  of  Iran's  strategic  value  increased. 

As  a result  of  this  US  view,  Iran  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase the  most  sophisticiated  equipment  available  in  the 
American  inventory.  During  this  period,  Iran  made  demands 


on  the  United  States  for  equipment  which  were  unmatched  by 
any  state,  with  the  exception  of  Israel.44  Iran  was  granted 
blanket  permission  to  receive  technology  which  was 
classified  as  Secret,  a concession  extended  only  to  certain 
NATO  states.  The  celebrated  decision  to  sell  Airborne  Warning 
and  control  System  (AWACS)  aircraft  to  Iran  was  perhaps  the 
most  obvious  indicator  of  the  nature  of  the  US-Iranian 
relationship.  Notwithstanding  extensive  Congressional 


_ Between  1975  and  1978,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  sell  Iran  $6.1  billion  in 
SecI^i^A11?"7  SaUS'  ^°n8re9sional  Presentation  (Washington:  Defense 
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blem  faced  by  the  Ba'athist  regime  in  Baghdad.  The  termina- 
tion of  Iranian  support  for  the  Kurds  allowed  Iraq  to  move 
successfully  in  Kurdestan  and  suppress  the  rebellion. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Algiers  Accords,  relations  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  greatly  Improved,  significantly  reducing 
the  threat  environment  to  the  Shah.  Iranian  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  were  also  improving  during  the  same  period, 
as  Iran  became  a major  supplier  of  natural  gas  to  Moscow 
and  purchased  large  quantities  of  military  hardware  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  popular  discontent  with  the  Shah 
bubbled  below  the  surface,  the  Shah  saw  his  threat  environ- 
ment as  low.  His  massive  procurement  of  weapons  from  various 
sources  around  the  world  was  not  as  much  geared  towards 
meeting  an  immediate  security  threat  as  it  was  aimed  at 
rebuilding  the  glories  of  Persia  past. 

The  Shah  played  his  strategic  role  quite  well.  He 
deployed  forces  to  Oman  during  the  Dhofar  rebellion  to 
put  down  the  threat  to  the  moderate  Qaboos  of  Oman;  he 
provided  guarantees  to  Kuwait  to  counterbalance  Iraqi 
irridentist  designs;  and  he  acted  as  a subtle  pressure  point 
on  Saudi  Arabia,  lest  it  stray  too  far  from  the  pro-U.S. 
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lack  of  US  desire  and  commitment; 


the  absence  of  meaningful  policy  alternatives  which  could 
control  the  mobs  in  the  street.  Had  the  US  been  able  to 
control  internal  events  in  Iran,  the  social  schisms  which 
led  to  the  Shah's  collapse  could  have  been  monitored  and 
remedial  action  taken  in  a more  effective  fashion. 

The  costs  of  the  Type  VI  relationship  to  the  United 
States  are  well  documented.  P-14,  PHOENIX,  and  HARPOON 
systems  were  certainly  compromised;  various  US  intelligence 
facilities  were  seized;  and  US  political  credibility  Was 
badly  damaged.  The  US  was,  however,  willing  to  pay  con- 
siderably more  for  its  relationship  with  Iran,  even  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  involved  in  a direct  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  Union.48  This  remains  the  ultimate  price  and  the 
final  irony  of  Type  VI  interactions;  the  very  conflict  the 
patron-client  systems  are  designed  to  avoid  may,  in  fact, 
be  precipitated  by  such  relationships. 

■ USSR-Vietnam;  1979-1980; . The  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam  underwent  changes  along  the  two 
basic  continuua  which  altered  the  relationship  from  the  Type 
II  mentioned  above  to  a Type  VI.  The  first  change  was  the 
reduction  in  Vietnam's  threat  environment,  following  the 
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This,  in  turn,  escalated  the  importance  of  Vietnam 
to  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  ideological  or  international 
solidarity  issues.  Sow,  strategic  advantage  became  in- 
volved , and  the  Soviet  Union  became  more  accommodating  to 
Vietnamese  adventurism  in  the  region. 

Tacit  Soviet  support  for  Vietnamese  incursions  into 
Thailand  was  indicative  of  the  change  in  Soviet  attitude. 
Although  the  United  States  and  ASEAN  were  willing  to 


tolerate  Vietnamese  a 


1 Kampuchea, 


strong  reaction 


could  be  anticipated  to  threats  against  Thailand.  Viet- 
namese aggression  against  Thailand  was  almost  certain  to 
bring  about  a reintroduction  of  US  forces  to  the  region, 
this  time  in  an  alliance  with  China.  This  the  Soviet  Union 
could  ill-afford.  yet,  there  was  little  indication  of  any 
actual  restraint  imposed  by  Moscow  on  Vietnam  to  control 
such  incursions.  The  promise  of  Soviet  bases  at  Danang  and 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  was  so  enticing  to  Moscow  that  it  was  willing 
to  tolerate  highly  dangerous  Vietnamese  activity  along  the 
Thai  border . 

Again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  project  circumstances  in 
this  relationship  in  which  direct  superpower  conflict  could 
occur.  Vietnam's  confidence  in  Soviet  support,  regardless 
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From  a practical  perspective,  understanding  the  mechanisms 
of  change  presents  some  real  policy  options  for  decision- 
makers. The  shaping  of  the  relationship  by  either  the  patron 
or  the  client  is  facilitated  by  understanding  how  and  why 
change  occurs.  Similarly,  the  erosion  of  competitor  patron- 
client  state  ties  may  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by  under- 
standing and  exploiting  change  mechanisms.  Simple  examination 
and  comprehension  of  the  goals  each  state  seeks  in  the  relation- 
ship is  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 

An  appreciation  for  change  in  patron-olient  state  relation- 
ships rests  upon  an  examination  of  two  subordinate  questions: 

Why  does  change  occur?  and  How  does  change  occur? 

Reasons  for  Change. 

Patron-client  state  relationships,  as  mentioned  in  earlier 
chapters,  are  rooted  in  the  goal  structures  of  each  state  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  threat  environment  and  the  international 
milieu.  Changes  in  any  of  these  areas  can  bring  changes  in 
the  relationship  itself. 

- Internal  Goal  Structure.  Since  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  is  determined  by  the  goals  each  state  seeks, 
changes  in  these  goals  will  alter  the  basic  objectives  sought 
in  the  relationship  and  the  value  the  relationship  has  for 
each  state.  This,  in  turn,  will  change  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  itself.  Internal  goal  structures  can  change  in 
a variety  of  ways,  several  of  which  are  outlined  below  for 
illustrative  purposes. 
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Firsb ■ the  patron's  military  capabilities  may  change  vis- 
a-vis  its  opponents.  The  client  may  thus  assume  a more  or  less 
substantial  role  in  the  patron’s  strategic  advantage  calculus. 
This  type  of  change  is  derived  from  advances  in  the  patron's 
technology,  increases  in  the  patron's  force  structure,  or 
changes  in  the  strategic  posture  of  the  patron's  opponents.  It 
is  usually  independent  of  developments  within  the  client. 
Several  examples  can  serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

In  its  seemingly  random  expansion  of  its  force  structure 
during  the  1970s,  the  Soviet  Onion  committed  an  increasingly 
significant  naval  presence  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  an  area  which 
had  been  largely  neglected  in  Soviet  plans  simply  because  of 
the  limited  size  of  its  navy.  In  the  1970s,  however,  the 
Soviet  Navy  grew  substantially  in  size  and  scope.1  And,  during 
the  same  period,  Soviet  naval  presence  grew  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Indian  Ocean  region  presented  a particularly 
tempting  target  for  Soviet  expansionism;  not  only  was  the  West 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  the  oil  which  flowed  through  the 
region,  there  was  no  substantial  Western  military  presence 


The  Soviet  Navy,  during  this  period,  more  than  doubled  the  size  o£  its 
combatant  fleet  and  moved  from  a coastal  defense  force  to  a blue-water  nav 
capable  of  competing  with  the  United  States  almost  anywhere  in  the  world. 


six-fold  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between  1970 
Onion  deployed  larger  combatants,  up  to  th 
the  latter  portion  of  the  decade. 


presence  over  time,  increased 
1980.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
rOL  carrier  MINSK,  during 
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with  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  deal  or  to  which 
the  still  fledgling  Soviet  Navy  could  be  unfavorably  com- 

But  the  expanding  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  Squadron  (SOVINDRON, 
in  U.S.  Navy  parlance)  presented  a new  set  of  on-shore  pro- 
blems which  led  to  changes  in  Soviet  relations  with  littoral 
states.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  maintained  a relatively 
modest  presence  in  the  region,  it  could  replenish  and  support 
its  vessels  largely  through  a train  of  support  vessels.  This, 
in  turn,  reduced  the  requirement  for  regional  host-nation 
cooperation.  However,  as  SOVINDRON  expanded,  the  sea-train 
logistical  concept  was  no  longer  adequate.  On-shore  facilities 
for  repairs,  for  logistics,  and  for  crew  liberty  became  a 
sine  qua  non  for  the  larger  Soviet  naval  presence.3 

In  addition,  as  the  Soviet  Union  committed  more  valuable 
naval  assets,  such  as  guided  missile  cruisers,  to  SOVINDRON, 


important,  tike  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Soviets  rely  primarily 
upon  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW)  aircraft  to  detect,  track, 
and  attack  enemy  submarines.  But  the  Soviet  IL-38  MAY  air- 
craft, the  backbone  of  Soviet  ASW  capabilities,  needed  to  be 
staged  from  regional  facilities,  their  range  was  not  sufficient 
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bilateral  in  their  change  dynamics  and  can  be  manipulated  on 
a strictly  bilateral  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  patron-client 
relationships  are  inextricably  enmeshed  in  the  international 
political  system,  subject  to  the  forces  which  act  thereupon. 
Second,  it  has  significant  policy  implications  for  those 
decision-makers  who  forge,  maintain,  or  dissolve  patron- 


client  ties.14 

As  a general  rule,  patron  states  are  more  affected  by 
changes  in  the  environment  than  are  their  client  partners. 

Since  patron-client  state  relationships  are,  at  their  most 
basic  level,  extensions  of  inter-patron  competition,  the  value 
the  patron  places  on  the  relationship  will  be  highly  susceptible 
to  its  relations  with  other  patrons.  For  the  patron,  a 
particular  relationship  it  may  have  with  a client  is  but  one 
element  in  a network  of  relationships  and  interactions  which 
make  up  its  competitive  environment.  Changes  anywhere  in 
that  competitive  environment  produce  ripples  throughout  the 
entire  system  which,  in  turn,  often  lead  to  major  changes  in 
specific  relationships. 

Client  states,  too,  react  to  changes  in  the  international 
environment.  This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  where  the 
client  has  ties  with  more  than  one  patron.  However,  because 


A more  extensive  discussion  of 
implications  of  this  construction 


the  foreign  policy 
appears  in  Chapter 
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the  network  of  client  relations  with  other  states  is  so  much 
smaller  than  that  of  its  patron,  it  is  more  immune  to  changes 
in  the  international  milieu. 

Changes  in  relationships  driven  by  the  international 
environment  are  common.  Several  examples  highlight  this  sort 
of  change-generation. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  December,  1979, 
caused  the  United  states  to  begin  a series  of  major  changes 
in  its  relationships  with  other  states  in  the  region.  These 
states  quite  suddenly  assumed  a much  more  important  role  in 
the  U.S.  strategic  advantage  calculus  than  they  had  enjoyed 
in  the  past.  More  importantly,  the  Soviet  invasion  turned  the 
philosophical  tide  of  the  Carter  Administration  away  from 
detente  and  towards  a more  confrontational  policy  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This,  in  turn,  translated  into  an  increased 
willingness  by  the  United  States  to  engage  the  Soviet  threat 
directly  with  U.S.  military  power,  particularly  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.15 

For  the  states  in  the  region,  this  meant  that  the  nature 
of  their  relationships  with  the  United  States  changed 


President  Carter,  in  his  1980  State  of  the  Union  Address,  said: 

"An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain  control  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be  regarded  as  an  as- 
sault on  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  repelled  by  the  use  of  any  means  neces- 
sary, including  military  force." 
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As  the  international  climate  changed,  and  particularly  as 
Soviet-0. s.  relations  ebbed  and  flowed,  Soviet  ties  with 
Vietnam  changed  as  well. 


In  a similar  fashion,  Soviet  relations  with  Syria  changed 
in  the  1979-1980  time  period  because  of  factors  exogenous 

subsequent  peace  treaty  between  Sgypt  and  Israel  in  1979 

fdr  that  of  nay-sayer,  in  the  most  volatile  issue  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  arrayed  almost 

the  insincerity  of  Moscow's  claims  to  be  the  champion  of  the 


Third  World.  At  the. same  time,  the  United  States  assumed 
a position  of  regional  favor,  notwithstanding  the  Palestinian 


the  region  altogether.  In  this  environment,  Syria  became 
of  much  greater  importance  to  the  Soviet  Onion.  The  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation,  signed  in  September,  1980, 
codified  the  drift  of  the  relationship.  Syria  proved  to  be 


Changes  in  the  international  sys 
the  patron's  relationships  with  other 
profound  changes  in  individual  patron 
even  though  there  appears  to  be  1 


specially  in 
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client  can  make  (ideological,  international  solidarity,  or 


relationship.  As  in  any  market  situation,  the  patron  will 
try  to  achieve  its  objectives  at  a minimal  cost;  if  it 
can  pay  an  ideological  price  for  a strategic  advantage 
goal,  it  will  do  so.  The  patron  is  reasonably  confident 
that  is  has  the  time  and  the  patience  to  wait  the  client 
out  and  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  agreement  possible. 

The  client  sees  its  position  in  similar  terms.  Non- 
crisis negotiations,  which  should  not  be  confused  with  a 


a more  deliberate  manner.  These  conditions  also  permit 
the  client  to  examine  other  patron  alternatives,  either 


its  constituency  to  changes  in  the  relationship  or  to 
plumb  the  degree  of  opposition  which  various  relationship 


ought  to  be  underst 


ach  side  to  fee 


s typified  by 
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reasonably  firm  objectives  held  by  each  side,  by  a series 
of  negotiating  steps  designed  to  achieve  these  objectives, 

commitment  each  side  is  willing  to  give. 

Clearly,  the  objectives  each  side  seeks  in  the  relation- 
ship may  change  daring  non-crisis  negotiations.  When  this 
occurs,  new  tactics  and'  specific  objectives  are  established, 
and  the  negotiations  continue. 

Several  examples  illustrate  non-crisis  negotiations  and 
show  the  deliberate,  incremental  nature  which  is  characteristic 


between  1977-1980,  took  place  in  a basically  non-crisis  en- 

by  each  state  of  its  objectives  and  by  the  offers,  counter- 
offers, and  diplomatic  chicanery  which  typify  such  negotiations. 

From  1977  through  1979,  the  relationship  was  basically 
Type  I in  nature.  Somalia  experienced  a reasonably  high 


threat  environment  stemming  from  its  irridentist  activities 
in  the  Ogaden  region  of  Ethiopia  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  in 


of  the  Treaty  of 
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and  to  establish  the  limits  of  commitment  of  both  sides.  As 
might  be  expected  in  a Type  I relationship,  the  patron  re- 


mained rather  firmly  in  control  of  its  commitment  while  the 

Initially,  after  the  Soviet  expulsion  in  August,  1977, 
Siad  thought  that  the  United  States  would  respond  immediately. 
He  had  witnessed  the  dramatic  turn  of  fortunes  for  his  friend 
Anwar  Sadat  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  and  felt  that  his 
actions  would  lead  to  similar  American  sympathies  for  Somalia. 
Siad's  strategic  concept  of  the  region,  one  supported  by 
Sadat,  saw  the  Horn  of  Africa  as  particularly  significant. 
Ejection  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  port  of  Berbera  was, 


severely 

probably 


effoi 


place  the  Soviet  Union  in  Berbera  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Indian  Ocean  talks.19 

Ethiopian-Cuban  counteroffensive  in  the  Ogaden,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  Somalia  itself  might  be  attacked.  Siad  then 
changed  his  negotiating  tactics  and  pledged  to  reduce  his 
support  to  the  still-active  WSLF  in  the  Ogaden.  This  elicited 
a modest  response  in  Washington;  the  United  States  sent  a 
warning  to  the  Soviet  Onion  not  to  violate  Somali  territorial 
integrity.  yet  no  further  support  was  forthcoming,  although 


u.S.  concern.21  But  it  did  not 
arms  transfers  to  Somalia. 


U.S.  policy  on 


As  the  situation  in  the  Ogaden  stabilized  in  1978,  due 
primarily  to  the  diversion  of  Ethiopian  and  Cuban  attention 
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moving  to  a Type  III  relationship,  as  opposed  to  the  Type  I 
which  Washington  had  supported  to  that  point.  Thus,  while 
Siad's  objectives  in  the  relationship  remained  unchanged, 

EJ.S.  objectives  changed  markedly.  A new  set  of  negotiations, 
still  in  a non-crisis  environment,  began  with  the  dispatch  of 
a high-level  0.S.  team  to  the  region  to  discuss  basing  option 
with  Oman,  Kenya,  and  Somalia.23 

The  pace  and  tone  of  the  negotiations,  at  least  from  the 
0.S.  standpoint,  were  established  by  the  rapid  conclusion  of 
agreements  with  Oman  and  Kenya.24  These  agreements  put 
Siad  in  a less  advantageous  position,  for  although  the  ad- 


not  be  entirely  replicated  by  access  to  Oman's  Masirah  or 
Mombasa  in  Kenya,  there  was  some  degree  of  strategic  over- 
lap. Therefore,  Serbera,  while  still  strategically  valuable 
was  expendable.  The  United  States  was  willing  to  increase 
its  support  for  Somalia  in  exchange  for  an  access  agreement 
but  only  at  a rather  modest  economic  and  political  cost. 


The  U.S.  did  not  want  to  "lead 
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By  mid-1980,  both  states  recognized  that  the  relation- 
ship would  be  fundamentally  Type  III  in  nature;  that  is  the 
United  States  abandoned  its  efforts  to  control  Siad's  actions 

while  Siad  saw  Somali  security  increasingly  tied  to  a strong 
relationship  with,  the  .United:  States.  The  degradation  of  the 
Somali  equipment  which  had  been  manufactured  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  continued  presence  of  large  Cuban  units  in  Ethiopia, 
and  the  slowdown  of  rebel  activity  in  Eritrea  all  heightened 
Siad's  perception  of  a high  threat  environment.  With  both 
states  recognizing  that  a Type  III  relationship  was  at  hand, 
the  issue  became  the  negotiating  of  the  price  each  would  pay. 
This  is  worth  some  mention,  if  only  to  show  the  techniques 
patron  and  client  may  use  in  order  to  effect  an  agreement. 

Early  in  the  negotiations,  Siad  let  it  be  known  that 
he  sought  some  52  billion  in  economic  assistance,  and  sub- 
stantial U.S.  security  guarantees,  as  the  price  tag  for  an 
access  agreement.  In  order  to  avoid  a personal  rejection  of 
this  figure,  which  he  probably  recognized  was  absurd,  Siad 
tabled  his  proposal  through  personal  intermediaries  and  through 
selective  leaks  to  the  press.25  Siad,  once  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a "rug  merchant,"  sought  to  focus  U.S.  attention 
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from  the  Ogaden.  He  further  announced  that  the  real  value 
to  Somalia  in  a security  relationship  with  the  United  States 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a security  guarantee,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  financial  assistance.28 

This  position  was  ultimately  acceptable  to  the  United 
States,  and  a formal  access  agreement  was  signed  in 
September,  1980. 28 

However,  this  did  not  end  the  process  of  negotiations 
as  far  as  the  relationship  itself  was  concerned.  The  per- 
ceived threat  to  Somalia  from  Ethiopia  grew  in  Siad's  eyes, 
driving  the  value  of  the  relationship  up.  At  the  same  time, 
budgetary  constraints  and  a growing  U.S.  interest  in  Ras 
Sanas  were  reducing  the  value  of  the  relationship  in  the  U.S. 
calculus.  Therefore,  Siad  was  in  a hurry  to  begin  implementing 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  the  United  States  stalled, 
sought  redefinition,  and  established  new  conditions  under 
which  the  agreement  would  be  honored.30 


In  the  end,  a general  statement  about 
with  appropriate  caveats  for  the  Ogaden, 
corn  for  security  guarantees. 


U.S.  concern  for  Somali  security, 
was  the  solution  to  Siad's  con- 


The  New  York  Times.  19  August,  1980,  p.  10. 
on  19  August  and  finally  signed  on  22  August  in 
by  Somali  adviser  Samantar. 


The  agreement  was  initialed 
Washington  during  a visit 


These  included  Congressional  restrictions  Cthe  "Long  A j 
required  the  President  to  affirm  chat  no  Somali  tl 
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Throughout  this  period,  each  side  sought  to  extract 
maximum  concessions  from  the  other  at  a minimum  cost.  The 
United  States  believed  that  it  had  extracted  a pledge  from 
Siad  to  removed  Somali  troops  from  the  Ogaden  and,  effectively, 
to  renounce  his  irridentist  claims  in  the  region.  In  addition, 
the  United  states  believed  it  had  carte  blanche  to  do  almost 
anything  with  Berbera  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  with  Mogadishu. 

Siad,  for  his  part,  believed  that  the  United  states 
would  eventually  become  Somalia's  security  guarantor  and 
that  Somalia  would  enjoy  extensive  D.S.  security  assistance 
and  a free  hand  in  the  Ogaden. 

These  obviously  contradictory  positions  resulted  in  the 
extensive,  and  still  on-going  negotiations  after  the  formal 
access  agreement  was  signed. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Somalia 
during  this  period  typifies  the  sorts  of  negotiations  which 
go  on  between  patron  and  client  in  non-crisis  periods.  The 
relationship  was  certainly  not  static  during  this  period; 
indeed,  it  progressed  from  Type  I to  a modest  Type  III  with- 
out the  catalytic  element  of  a crisis.  However,  even  in  the 
face  of  an  expanding  threat  environment,  the  negotiations 
were  relatively  relaxed,  with  each  side  pursuing  its  changing 
objectives  in  a realistic  fashion.  Neither  side  panicked 
and  offered  concessions  which  it  later  regretted.  Neither 
side  was  willing  to  expand  its  commitment  precipitously. 


ship  on  this  basis 


max  political 


issues  and  are  often  subordinated  to  other  patron  concerns. 
Patron-client  relationships  may  be  placed  on  a policy  back- 
burner  or  may  be  sacrified  by  either  patron  or  client  in  order 
to  serve  a larger  policital  objective.  Two  examples  of  this 
emerged  during  the  early  months  of  the  Carter  administration.  • 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Conventional  Arms  Transfer  (CAT) 
Talks  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Onion.  These 
talks  were  begun  with  the  lofty  objectives  of  restraining  the 
sale  of  weapons  to  the  Third  World,  under  the  assumption  that 
this  would  somehow  lower  the  level  of  violence.  In  addition 
to  the  arguments  which  can  be  made  against  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  agreement,  it  is  clear  that  both  superpowers  were  negotiating 
on  a bilateral  basis  the  perceived  security  of  many  Third 
World  clients.  Many  states  in  the  Third  World  see  themselves 
facing  high  threat  environments,  and  often  their  sole  reason 
for  developing  ties  with  patrons  is  to  secure  the  weapons  they 
feel  are  necessary  for  their  own  defense,  since  arms  transfers 
are  the  principal  currency  of  patron-client  state  relationships, 
an  agreement  to  reduce  such  transfers  amounts  to  an  agreement 
to  reduce  the  relationships  they  support. 

The  United  States  proposed  such  talks  as  an  almost  desperate 
afterthought  following  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  new  u.s. 

SALT  II  proposals.  Cyrus  Vance,  seeking  urgently  to  redeem 
the  failure  of  his  March  1977  mission  to  Moscow,  raised  the 
CAT  proposal  simply  to  have  something  to  bring  back  to 
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Washington.  The  Soviet  Onion,  recognizing  that  it  needed  to 
establish  a positive  note  with  the  new  administration,  agreed 


World.36  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Onion  or 


ties  with  each  other.37 


In  addition  to  the  CAT  talks,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Onion  were  also  engaged  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Arms 


being.  These  negotiations , too,  were  products  of  the  failure 
of  Vance  to  obtain  Soviet  agreement  to  a new  SALT  II  proposal. 
Although  Indian  Ocean  littoral  states  were  long  supportive  of 
the  announced  underlying  objectives  of  the  talks,  the  specifics 
which  were  being  discussed  appeared  to  represent  an  abandonment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  security  responsibilities  for  the 
region.  Again,  in  the  calculations  of  the  United  States  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  the  Soviet  Union,  progress  in  bilateral 
relations  with  each  other  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual relations  with  Third  World  clients. 

Such  subordination  of  patron-client  state  relationships 
is  characteristic  of  non-crisis  negotiations.  Both  patron  and 
client,  feeling  no  particular  urgency  to  press  ahead  with 
the  relationship,  have  more  time  to  reflect  on  the  role 
the  relationship  plays  in  global  or  regional  affairs.  Under 
these  conditions,  patron-client  state  relationships  often 
become  of  secondary  importance,  particularly  with  the  patron. 
After  all,  patron-client  state  relationships  are  but  one  tool 
among  a plethora  which  patrons  have  available  to  deal  with 
each  other. 

- Crisis  Negotiations.  The  greatest  mechanism  for  change 
in  patron-client  state  relationships  is  the  crisis,  crises,  by 
their  very  nature,  dispel  the  shrouds  which  cloak  the  extent 
of  commitment  of  both  patron  and  client.  Moreover,  they  are  the 
primary  vehicle  for  effecting  dramatic  change  in  a relationship 
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within  a brief  period  of  time.  Crises  allow  and  demand  clear 
statements  from  both  patron  and  client  on  the  value  each 
places  on  the  other.  Crises  short  circuit  the  negotiating 
process  of  non-crisis  situations  and  greatly  accelerate  the 


often  direct  results  of  crises  and,  alternatively,  the  demise 
of  relationships  are  usually  tied  to  crisis  situations.  Crises, 
then,  most  often  set  and  define  the  precise  nature  of  a 
patron-client  state  relationship  at  a given  point  in  history. 

The  power  of  a crisis  to  shape  the  relationship  is  a 
function  of  the  characteristics  of  crisis  decision-making  and, 
particularly , of  the  non-rational  features  which  mark  the 
crisis  environment. 

a crisis  is  an  event  which  comes  as  a surprise  to  decision- 
makers, is  perceived  as  a significant  threat  to  highly- 
valued  goals,  and  must  be  addressed  within  a short  period 


They  are  rooted  in  the  decision-makers'  perceptions  of  the 
factors  mentioned  above.  Crisis  decision-making  is  characterized 
by  a high  sense  of  urgency,  incomplete  information,  and 
incrementalism.  Grand  strategy,  or  even  coherent  political 
tactics  are  not  generally  formulated  during  crises.  Policy 

Charles  F.  Hermann,  "International  Crises  as  a Situation  Variable  " in 
N.  Roaenau,  International  Politics  and  Foret  on  Policy  (NY-  The 
Press,  1969),  p.  414. ' 
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Crises  are  not  necessarily  objective  phenomena. 
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decisions  lurch  from  issue  to  issue,  with  little  conceptual 
regard  for  overall  strategic  purpose,  except  in  the  most 
general  sense.  These  characteristics  of  crisis  decision- 
making are  rooted  in  several  human  and  bureaucratic  factors. 

In  any  bureaucratic  structure,  whether  it  is  the  Politburo 
of  the  CPSO  or  the  national  Security  Council  of  the  United  States, 
the  principal  decision-maker  rarely  originates  policy  options . 
Rather,  he  chooses  among  those  presented  to  him  by  a small 
circle  of  trusted  advisers.  But  even  this  small  circle  must 
rely,  in  turn,  on  a group  of  supporting  staff  officers,  from 
which  policy  options  emerge.  In  a crisis  environment,  a 
bureaucratic  overload  often  occurs.  The  decisions  which  are 
made  in  a crisis  are  derived  from  papers  written  by  harried 
staff  officers,  usually  late  at  night.  These  papers  cannot  and 
do  not  address  the  range  of  options,  nor  can  they  adequately 
evaluate  the  flow  of  intelligence  which  permeates  the  crisis 
environment.39  So  the  decision-maker  must  decide  among  in- 
complete, often  superficial  options.  In  many  cases,  these 
decisions  are  based  not  upon  thorough,  persuasive  staff  work, 
but  rather  upon  the  instincts  and  deep-seated  political 
philosophies  of  the  decision-makers  themselves. 


che  most  difficulty, 
intelligence  service 
unevaluated  and  often  contradictory  information 


intelligence,  rather  thai 
(ives  cne  uecxsion-maKer  and  his  supporting  staff 
let  crisis  conditions,  all  assets  of  a national 
mobilised  and  focused,  with  a resulting  flow  of 
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Under  these  conditions/  decisions  are  almost  invariably 
incremental  in  nature.  No  decision-maker,  or  member  of  his 
supporting  staff,  wants  to  adopt  a precipitous  course  of  action 
based  upon  what  he  realizes  is  incomplete  or  unevaluated  in- 
formation. The  overwhelming  tendency  is  to  make  decisions 
which  allow  the  government  to  hold  the  line  and  to  keep  other 
options  open.  Each  component  issue  of  a crisis  becomes  a 
separate  entity,  not  conceptually  related  to  its  antecedents 
or  successors.  The  result  is  that  the  decisions,  although 
perhaps  individually  reasonable  and  rational , can  add  up  to 
a major  change  in  policy,  one  which  may  be  wholly  unintended. 

An  off-shoot  of  this  is  that  the  resolution  of  a crisis 
often  assumes  a dominant  role,  sometimes  to  the  exclusion  of 
other,  objectively  more  important,  issues.  Decision-makers 
and  their  staffs  are  limited  in  their  abilities  to  focus  on 
numbers  of  issues , and  crises  tend  to  rise  to  levels  of 
importance  which  may  be  unwarranted.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  hostage  crisis  with  Iran,  for  example,  the  Special  Co- 
ordination committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  (the 
NSC  minus  the  President)  met  for  several  hours  each  day, 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  principal  decision-makers  in 
the  U.S.  government  and  their  immediate  staffs  on  that  single 
issue  to  the  exclusion  of  issues  of  more  central  importance. 

The  U.S.  government  was  unable  to  respond  to  the  mounting  in- 
dicators of  a Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan  because  of  the 
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fixation  on  the  Iran  hostage  situation.4®  Indeed,  it  can  be 
argued  that  the  ineffectivness  of  the  u.S.  response  over  the 
first  several  months  of  the  Soviet  intervention  can  be  attributed 
to  the  unwarranted  importance  which  the  hostage  situation 
assumed!  41 

Crises  tend  to  become  isolated  from  the  context  of  other 
global  and  regional  issues  to  the  extent  that  options  selected 
for  resolution  of  the  crisis  may  not  serve  more  general 
strategic  purposes.  Again,  the  overload  which  a crisis  often 
creates  prevents  the  decision  makers  from  taking  the  time  to 
place  the  crisis  in  perspective.  The  resolution  of  the  crisis 
becomes  paramount  in  the  eyes  of  the  decision  makers  which  can 
result  in  over-reaction.  This  was  evident  in  the  decisions 
made  by  the  United  States  during  the  Yemen  border  skirmish  in 
March,  1979.  Despite  the  evidence  that  the  conflict  between 
the  two  Yemens  was  a very  small  affair,  of  no  threat  to  the 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  did  not  involve  the  Soviet  Onion 
or  its  surrogates,  the  U.S.  reacted  to  the  crisis  by  sending 
the  carrier  CONSTELLATION  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  by  shipping 
large  quantities  of  arms  which  exceeded  the  absorptive  capacity 


william  Griffith.  "The  Implications  of  Afghanistan,"  in  Survival.  July- 
August,  1980,  p.  148.  Griffith  was  an  NSC  consultant  at  the  time. 


The  Special  Coordination  Committee  of  the  NSC  met  on 
during  this  period  and  focused  almost  entirely  on  Tran, 
the  top  decision  makers  in  the  U.S.  were  not  focused  on 
were  their  staffs. 


a daily  basis 
Afghanistan,  noi 


of  the  VAR.  Although  the  over-reaction  of  the  United  States 
to  the  crisis  was  later  clearly  parlayed  into  a major  political 
advantage,  the  initial  decisions  were  based,  not  upon  some 
Machiavellian  analysis  of  the  opportunities  the  crisis  pre- 
sented, but  rather  upon  an  intense  desire  to  resolve  the  crisis 
on  favorable  terms,  without  regard  to  other  consequences.4^ 

The  implications  of  these  features  of  crises  for  patron- 
client  state  relationships  are  profound.  The  unstable  crisis 
environment,  coupled  with  the  inherently  unstable  patron- 
client  relationship,  lead  to  potentially  cataclysmic  con- 
sequences for  the  entire  international  system.  The  es- 
calation and  expansion  of  a crisis,  especially  those  crises 
which  involve  clients  of  both  superpower  patrons,  present 
very  real  dangers  which  extend  far  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
fines of  the  relationship  itself. 

At  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  the  role  of  crises  in 
shaping  patron-client  state  relationships,  it  is  important 
to  draw  an  analytical  distinction  between  crises  and  periods 
of  high  threat.  Although  high  threat  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  any  crisis,  the  two  are  not  synonomous ; high 
threat  is  a necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  a 


42In  a particularly  telling  meeting  of  a high-level  interagency  working 
group  tasked  with  developing  options  for  the  President  during  the  Yemen 
crisis,  one  particularly  insightful  individual  asked  "Who  reallv  cares 
about  Yemen,  anyway?"  This  remark  was  passed  over  without" comaent , and 
the  discussion  continued  to  center  on  specific  opcions,  rather  than  on 
the  broader  policy  question. 
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crisis.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  have  a state  in  a period 
of  high  threat  which  is  not  a crisis;  Qaddafhi's  Libya,  for 
example,  existed  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  high  threat, 
real  and  imagined,  but  experienced  only  one  or  two  crises 
during  the  entire  decade  of  the  1970s.  This  means  that 
relationships  of  Types  I,  IX,  and  III  are  not  necessarily 
crisis  dependent.  Therefore,  the  client  state  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  crisis-like  behavior  simply  because  it 
faces  a high  threat  environment.  It  is  the  surprise  in- 
herent in  a crisis  and  the  pressure  felt  by  decision-makers 
which  result  in  the  all-consuming  attention  paid  to  crises 
and  which  make  the  difference  in  shaping  the  basic  patron- 
client  relationship. 

In  shaping  patron-client  state  relationships,  crises  to 
the  client  occur  more  frequently  than  those  which  originate 
with  the  patron.  This  is  because,  in  client  crises,  the 
relationship  of  the  client  to  its  patron  often  becomes  the 
sine  qua  non  for  successful  resolution  of  the  crisis.  In 
crises  primarily  involving  the  patron,  its  relationship  with 
the  client  will  probably  become  but  one  factor  in  an  array 
of  considerations. 

However,  the  origin  of  a crisis,  for  the  purposes  of 
shaping  the  relationship  anyway,  is  less  important  than  the 
nature  of  the  crisis  itself,  ft  crisis  originating  with  either 
the  patron  or  the  client  will  quickly  become  a crisis  for  both. 
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From  the  client's  perspective,  a crisis  can  often  in- 
volve its  very  survival.  Client  states  generally  lack  the 
global  economic,  political,  and  military  power  to  absorb 
major  reversals.  This  is  particularly  true  since  most  client 
regimes  do  not  have  the  institutional  depth  to  weather 
major  political  or  security  upheavals. 

The  client  will,  therefore,  feel  it  desperately  needs 
its  patron's  support  and  will,  in  many  instances,  offer 
extensive  concessions  to  the  patron  in  exchange.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  client  can  be  expected  to  offer 
such  concessions  as  base  rights,  treaties,  internal  re- 
alignments, or  drastic  changes  in  its  international  as- 
sociations. Concessions  which  the  client  had  been  unwilling 
to  make  prior  to  the  crisis  may  well  be  forthcoming  in 
the  face  of  patron  demands  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
crisis.  Ethiopia,  for  example,  had  resisted  Soviet  pressure 
for  access  to  facilities  along  the  Red  Sea  coast.  But,  Addis, 
when  faced  with  simultaneous  crises  in  Eritrea  and  in  the 
Ogaden,  acceded  to  Soviet  demands  and  extended  Masawa  and 
Assab  to  Moscow.4^  Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
certa*n  privileges  at  Cam  Ranh  Bah  in  Vietnam  as  a result  of 
Soviet  support  during  the  vietnam-China  border  conflict.44 


Pacer  Vanneoan  and  Martin  James,  "Soviet  Intervention  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa:  Intentions  and  Implications,"  in  Policy  Review.  Summer,  1978,  p.  21 

Pall“l980tIe'  89ttaCe8y  in  Che  D““de  °f  Ch*  1980s'"  ln  F°ret«n  Affairs. 
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But  a crisis  to  the  client  is  a two-edged  sword  for 
the  patron.  It  not  only  offers  opportunities;  it  also 
imposes  liabilities.  The  client/  urgently  demanding  im- 
mediate support,  forces  the  crisis  to  the  patron. 

A crisis  to  the  client  forces  the  patron  to  make 
an  immediate  and  thorough  reevaluation  of  its  role,  goals, 
and  level  of  support  it  is  willing  to  render  in  order  to 
sustain  the  relationship.  This  reevaluation  comes  under 
conditions  of  high  pressure,  often  forcing  the  discard  of 
carefully  worked  out  plans  for  the  client  and  the  relation- 
ship. The  deeper  the  crisis  becomes  for  the  client,  the 
more  substantial  are  the  demands  placed  on  the  patron  for 
support . Having  rendered  some  degree  of  increased  support 
to  the  client  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  crisis,  the 
patron  may  become  involved  in  an  escalation  of  support, 
should  the  crisis  to  the  client  deepen.  Incrementalism,  which 
marks  crisis  decision-making,  can  lead  the  patron  to  exceed 
by  far  its  original  intentions  in  support  of  the  client. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  Soviet-Afghan  situation  in 
1979  which  led  to  the  Soviet  intervention.  After  the  ouster 
and  execution  of  Taraki  in  September,  the  insurgency  against 
the  Khalq  expanded  significantly  until,  by  December,  it  had 
reached  crisis  proportions.  The  Soviet  commitment  to  the 
relationship , then  in  the  form  of  large  numbers  of  advisers 
and  economic  support,  did  nothing  to  stem  the  insurgency. 


Indeed,  Soviet  troops  themselves  became  popular  targets  for 
insurgent  attacks,  often  with  the  most  grisly  results. 4S 

By  December,  Afghanistan  was  no  longer  an  irritant  along 
a reasonably  unimportant  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
had  become,  in  Soviet  eyes,  a major  crisis  which  could  spread 
into  the  contiguous  Muslim  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  provide  the  U.S.  with  an  opportunity  to  swing  Afghanistan 
into  the  Western  camp. 

To  the  regime  of  Hafizullah  Amin,  the  crisis  had  reached 
unmanageable  proportions.  Although  details  of  that  period 
remain  unclear,  it  is  likely  that  Amin  asked  Moscow  for  more 
substantial  support,  even  in  the  form  of  Soviet  combat  units 
in  order  to  suppress  the  insurgency.  The  Soviet  Union,  having 
committed  itself  with  increasingly  large  numbers  of  advisers, 
responded  by  sending  five  divisions  across  the  border,  by 
having  Amin  executed,  and  by  bringing  a hand-picked  Parchamist 
successor  in  Babrak  Karmal  to  power  in  Kabul. 

The  Soviet  commitment  of  its  armed  forces  represented  a 
major  departure  from  its  previous  policies;  it  was  the  first 
time  that  Moscow  had  sent  the  Red  Army  outside  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  order  to  redeem  a political  failure.  The  response 


45  Beheadings,  torture,  and  emasculation  of  Soviet  personnel  by  Afghan 
Insurgents  were  common.  The  Insurgents  would  often  use  Afghan  females 
as  bait  to  lure  the  untutored  Soviet  enlisted  personnel  Into  ambushes. 
Soviet  officers  were  particularly  attractive  targets  for  Insurgent 
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of  the  international  community  to  Soviet  aggression  was  sub- 
stantial. The  loss  of  the  SALT  II  treaty,  the  international 
economic  boycott,  the  grain  embargo,  the  increased  restrictions 
on  the  transfer  of  high  technology,  and  even  the  boycott 
of  the  Moscow  Olympics  were  all  in  direct  reprisal.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  reputation  in  the  Third  World  suffered 
possibly  irreparable  damage,  as  did  the  reputation  of  Moscow's 
principal  mouthpiece  in  the  Mon-Aligned  Movement,  Cuba. 

In  retrospect,  the  Soviet  decision  to  send  its  forces 
into  Afghanistan  is  reflective  of  the  features  of  crisis 
decision  making  discussed  earlier.  As  the  crisis  to  the 
Khalq  regime  mounted,  the  Soviet  commitment  increased.  The 
movement  of  Soviet  forces,  although  a major  departure  from 
past  practices,  was  an  incremental  step  brought  about  by 
Moscow's  inability  to  extract  itself  from  the  crisis  and  by 
the  unwillingness  of  decision-makers  in  the  Kremlin  to  place 
the  Afghanistan  situation,  and  all  the  ramifications  of 
Soviet  intervention,  into  a more  global  political  per- 
spective. This  case  illustrates  that,  in  a crisis  en- 
vironment, decisions  are  made  and  commitments  are  undertaken 
which,  in  the  cold  light  of  rationality  and  under  non-crisis 
conditions , might  have  been  avoided . 

The  Soviet-Afghan  crisis  also  illustrates  one  of  the 
major  dangers  inherent  in  patron-client  state  relationships, 
especially  those  of  Type  III.  The  Soviet  Onion,  over  the 
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Similarly,  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  to  send  naval  forces 
to  support  Somalia  in  1977,  the  abject  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba  in  1962,  and  the  unwillingness 
of  the  O.S.  to  agree  to  huge  amounts  of  security  assistan 
for  Pakistan  in  1980  all  clearly  show  the  limitations  of 


Crisis  Manipulation 

offer  both  liabilities  and  opportunities.  Crises  are 
high  risk,  high  payoff  situations  in  which  both  partners 
in  the  relationship  can  gain  or  lose  much.  Played  agains 
a background  of  fundamental  incompatibility  between  patron 
and  client,  crises  present  not  only  volatile  problems  for 
the  international  community  but  also  manipulative  tools 
for  patron  or  client  mischief. 


holding 
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of  an  impression  of  high,  immediate  threat  for  the  purposes 
of  influencing  the  partner  in  the  relationship. 


present  it  in  a more  dangerous  light.  It  does  not  usually 


may  occur  as  an  unintended  consequence.  Under  this  technique, 
the  patron  or  the  client  will  take  a high  threat  situation 
and  try  to  convince  its  partner  that  the  threat  is  actually 
much  greater  and  more  immediate.  The  manipulator  hopes  that 


make  previously.  If  the  gambit  fails,  only  the  credibility 
of  the  manipulator  will  be  damaged;  there  is,  in  theory. 
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□me  operative.  Concessions  and  commitment! 

sh,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  client  seeks. 

A manipulated  crisis,  then,  is  a political  and  military 
icle  by  which  the  client  attempts  to  overload  the  in- 
snce  distribution  and  assume  some  measure  of  control  over 


i , unused 


awesome  responsibilities 


frontation  and  lacking  any  real  experience  in  crisis  manage- 
ment, may  involve  the  superpowers  in  the  very  sorts  of  con- 
flict which  the  superpowers  most  want  to  avoid. 

Crises,  whether  genuine  or  contrived,  are  the  principal 
causes  of  major  change  in  patron-client  state  relationships 
over  a brief  period  of  time.  The  breakdown  in  rational,  or 
at  least  pre-planned,  decision  making  which  occurs  in  crisis 
situations  causes  this  sort  of  dramatic  change  and  carries 
with  it  significant  implications  for  the  entire  international 
community. 

Conclusion 

Patron-client  state  relationships  are  rooted  in  change, 
stemming  from  the  basic  incongruity  of  interests  which  form 
their  foundation.  As  internal  and  external  factors  arise  which 
put  pressure  on  these  relationships,  their  inherently  unstable 
nature  leads  to  radical,  and  sometimes  rapid,  change.  The 
mechanisms  by  which  these  relationships  change  provide  ample 
opportunity  for  international  mischief  and,  ultimately,  for 
patron  conflict. 

The  propensity  for  change  differentiates  patron-client 
state  relationships  from  historically  based  partnerships  be- 
tween equals.  In  the  latter  case,  change  does  not  easily 
occur,  even  in  the  face  of  substantial  pressure.  These  re- 
lationships are  predictable  and  manageable.  The  fundamental 
danger  in  patron-client  state  relationships  lies  in  their 
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nature  and  in  their  susceptibility  to  violent,  unpredictable 
and  unmanageable  change. 


sugge 


He  says  that  "the  record  of  Sovlet-Egyptian  relations 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  limited  influence  on  key 
Egyptian  decisions."  Rubinstein's  scholarship  is  well- 
regarded,  and  his  attention  to  historical  detail  is  exacting. 
However,  in  this  summary,  he  fails  to  recognize  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship  and  the  key  inter- 
actions which  took  place  between  seemingly  discreet  historical 
events.  In  some  periods  of  the  relationship,  Rubinstein  is 


At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  Robert  0.  Freedman, 
in  his  Soviet  Policy  Towards  the  Middle  East  Since  1970.  sees 
a Soviet  master  plan  behind  the  manipulation  of  events  in 


primary  moving  force  behind  events  in  the  region,  and  regional 


(Ht:  Praeger , 1974),'  pT'lIo  f°*  ToMard  -the  Ktddle,  ,East  s*nce  i; 
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World  War  demonstrated  to  the  Soviet  leadership  the  tenuous- 
ness of  this  route.  Short  of  conquering  Europe,  a goal  which 
the  Russians  periodically  entertained,  the  sole  hope  for  access 

have  year-round  availability,  but  Russian  vessels  must  depend 
on  the  good  will  of  Turkey  which  controls  the  Dardenelles  and, 
therefore,  access  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Turkey  has  thus 
been  a source  of  Russian  preoccupation,  further  intensified 


by  the  post-war  inclusion  of  Turkey  in  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  later  NATO.  Russian  attention  has  also  focused  on  the 


boring  Iran  would  provide  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Arabian  Sea;  Russian  dominance  of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 


would  allow  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Again,  Soviet  ex- 
through  Iran  demonstrated  to  Moscow  the  validity  of  its  quest 


Not  only  has  this  region  been  historically  important  for 
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complete  relia 
Saudi  Arabia, 


in  the  West.  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Transjordan, 
, and  Yemen  were  in  this  general  category.11 
iuntries  collaborated  with  Western  imperial- 
led  subjugation  of  the  emerging  working 


the.  ia52icoup  ended  the  reign  of  .pro-Western  King  Fareuk 
and  brought  the  duumvirate  of  Naguib  and  Nasser  to  power. 
Although,  by  their  own  lights,  they  were  a revolutionary 
government,  the  Soviet  Onion  continued  to  treat  Egypt  to  the 
same  sort  of  rhetoric  which  had  typified  its  pre-1952 
approach.  Immediately  after  the  coup,  for  example,  TASS 
said  that  "the  supremacy  of  the  military  clique  in  Egypt 
would  facilitate  its  joining  the  notorious  Middle  East 
Command  which,  as  is  known,  was  set  up  by  the  Americans  as 
a supplement  to  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc."12 
New.  Times  picked  up  the  theme  that  the  coup  was  the  result 
of  Anglo-American  rivalry  for  dominance  in  Egypt  and  that 


12  Ibid 


p.  35. 
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irrelevant  to  the  task  of  exercising  power  in  distant  lands. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  no  navy,  the  traditional  instrument  of 


its  allies  controlled  all  of  the  key  choke  points  which 

significantly,  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  focus  its  military 
resources  on  the  consolidation  of  its  empire  in  Europe,  by 
no  means  an  unrisky  task,  given  the  demonstrated  power  of 


among  its  Eastern  European  satellites,  the  Soviet  Union  had 
little  inclination  to  embark  on  foreign  adventures,  particularly 


Strait  of  Gibraltar  (Britain),  tile  Suez 
the  Bad-el-Xandeb  (Britain),  the  Strait 
Strait  of  Malacca  (Britain). 


rksy),  the 
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would  be  forthcoming. 

Egypt,  for  its  part,  held  out  no  great  value  for  a 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Onion  either.  Indeed,  for  the 
period  immediately  after  the  coup,  Nasser  and  Naguib  went 
to  great  lengths  to  try  to  maintain  Egypt's  ties  with  the 
West,  particularly  the  Onited  States.17  Sadat  relates  a 
series  of  proposals  and  counter-proposals  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Egypt  throughout  the  first  several  years 
of  post  revolution  Egypt.  The  insistence  by  the  Onited 
States  on  formal  military  pacts  became  the  final  obstacle 

the  West  were  also  reinforced  by  continued  economic  support 
and  the  role  played  by  the  British  in  operating  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  primary  source  of  foreign  exchange  in  Egypt. 

The  O.S.  agreement  to  fund  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  a project 
of  special  importance  to  Nasser,  was  yet  another  indication 
of  continuing  cordial  relations  between  Egypt  and  the  West. 

At  the  same  time,  Egypt  saw  no  pressing  need  to  bow 
to  the  Soviet  Onion  on  ideological  grounds  in  order  to  secure 
military  protection.  Until  1955,  Egypt's  threat  environment 
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remained  relatively  stable.  Sasser's  primary  problem  lay 
in  the  typical  Third  World  dilemma  of  modernisation  and 
industrialisation  in  a traditional  and  improverished  country. 
Egypt,  including  the  Sinai,  was  largely  inhospitable,  un- 

ploitation.  Even  the  oil  reserves  which  change  other 

The  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  people  lived  and  worked  along 
the  narrow  life  line  of  the  Nile  River.  Throughout  the 
millenia  of  Egypt's  existence,  these  people  had  been 
subjected  to  the  capricious  whims  of  the  Nile  as  it  seasonally 
flooded  and  receded,  precluding  effective  agricultural 
planning  and  development.  It  was  in  this  environment  that 
the  Aswan  High  Dam  assumed  such  significance  for  Nasser.  The 
dam  would  control  the  flow  of  water  to  the  Egyptian  heartland 
so  that  seasonal  fluctuations  would  be  controlled,  agricul- 

product,  hydroelectric  power  would  illuminate  the  rural 
areas  of  Egypt.  The  dam  symbolized  more  than  just  a gaudy 
trapping  of  development;  it  represented  the  ability  of  Nasser 
to  control  nature  in  a way  that  no  Egyptian  leader  had  been 
able  to  do  for  6000  years. 

This  project,  and  economic  development  in  general,  were 
far  more  important  goals  for  Nasser 


immediately  afte 


Egypt  had  little  interest  in  a relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Onion.  Then,  as  now,  Moscow  was  short  on  economic 
assistance  and  could  only  offer  weapons  at  low  prices. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  pursuing  essentially  ideological 
goals  and  Egypt  with  a low  threat  environment,  the  re- 
lationship, if  it  existed  at  all,  was  Type  IV  in  nature. 
Neither  state  had  much  interest  in  the  other,  and  neither 
devoted  resources  or  political  capital  to  improve  the 
bilateral  atmosphere. 

1955-1956:  Type  II  (International  solidarity,  high  threat! 
By  1955,  however,  a number  of  factors  changed  the 

threat  environment  faced  by  Egypt.  These,  in  turn,  caused 
a major  change  in  the  relationship  itself. 

portant  developments  which  led  Moscow  to  reassess  the 
role  Egypt  could  play  in  furthering  Soviet  interests.  The 
first  was  the  Bandung  conference  of  Afro-Asian  states  in 
1955 , a forerunner  to  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  {NAM} . 

and  anti-imperialism  began  to  take  form  and  substance. 

and  one  of  the  prominent  spokesmen  for  the  non-aligned 
states.  To  the  soviet  Union,  this  presented  a somewhat  un- 
expected opportunity.  The  effectiveness  of  the  non- 
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1954,  before  the  change,  Soviet  attitudes  toward  Egypt  and 
the  Arab  world  were  summarized  in  a Kommunist  article  by  I. 
Tishin  in  which  the  possibilities  presented  by  the  Egyptian 
revolution  were  ignored,  opposition  to  Nasser  was  supported, 
and  the  entire  Egyptian  ruling  apparatus  was  condemned  as 
hopelessly  bourgeoise.24  After  Bandung,  the  Soviet  literature 
was  forced  to  catch  up  with  the  realities  of  the  emerging 
Soviet-Egyptian  relationship.  The  ideological  rehabilitation 
of  the  Nasser  government  began. 

The  Soviet  press  now  said:25 

Looking  back,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the 
change  in  the  position  of  Egypt,  by  its  advance  from 
colonial  subjugation  to  an  active  and  independent 

This  is  obviously  a far  cry  from  the  earlier  accusations  of 
Egyptian  collusion  with  the  West  in  completing  the  encircle- 

In  other  writings,  the  ideological  rehabilitation  of 

the  Kremlin  evolved  a series  of  rationales  for  explaining 
the  compatibilities  of  the  Egyptian  revolution  with  Marxist- 
Leninist  reasoning.  Nasser's  petit-bourgeois  -background  was 
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and  Egypt  received  high  praise.  The  “two  camps"  approach, 
prevalent  in  the  Stalin  era,  was  officially  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a "zone  of  peace"  concept  which  embraced  the  non- 
aligned  as  well  as  the  socialist  states.  Egypt,  along  with 
India  and  Syria  were  singled  out  as  "standing  on  the  side 


This  shift  in  Soviet  perspective  occurred,  conveniently, 


at  its  height.  The  Soviet  Onion  was  thus  able  to  capitalize 


rigid  bipolar  Ideology  of  John  Foster  Dulles. 

This  shift  in  Soviet  attitudes,  however,  could  not  have 
brought  about  the  profound  changes  in  the  Soviet-Egyptian 
relationship  which  occurred  without  an  equally  significant 
change  in  the  Egyptian  threat  environment.  As  was  the  case 
throughout  the  period,  the  source  of  Egyptian  insecurity  was 

on  its  lack  of  military  capabilities  was  the  Israeli  raid 
into  the  Gaza  Strip  on  28  February,  19S5.  Israel,  long 
plagued  by  terrorist  attacks  launched  from  the  crowded  and 
disaffected  Arabs  in  the  Egyptian  controlled  Gaza  Strip, 
struck  key  refugee  camps  with  skill  and  precision.  Egypt 


protect  his  own  people.  As  a military  man  who  had  to  rely  on 
other  military  men  to  stay  in  power,  Nasser  was  especially 


ectly  t 


sal. 


. . . • last  day  of  February,  1955,  was  of  historic 
significance.  It  marked,  in  effect,  a turning  point 
in  the  history  of  Egypt,  the  revolution,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Third  World  countries,  inasmuch  as  it 
cade  us  realize  how  urgently  we  needed  weapons. 

The  deal  helped  pull  down  the  barriers  that  had 
been  erected  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
effectively  raised  the  morale  of  the  Third  World 
countries,  whose  members  began  to  feel  that  there 
was  somebody  they  could  resort  to  in  their  effort 
to  liberate  their  national  will  from  the  colonial 


Admittedly,  the  Israelii  raid  into  the  Gaza  Strip  did  not 
constitute  a direct  threat  against  the  state  of  Egypt.  How- 
ever, Nasser's  reign,  particularly  tenuous  in  these  early 


years,  probably  could  not  stand  the  stress  of  further,  un- 
answered Israeli  raids.  In  Egypt,  as  in  many  Third  World 
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against  the  security  of  Egypt, 
^national  solidarity,  coupled  with 
/ironment,  shaped  the  nature  of  the 
lg  this  period.  The  major  arms  deal, 
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association  with  the  Soviet  Onion  in  international  affairs 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  relationship.  Voting  records  in 

the  relationship;  Egypt,  after  1955,  stood  firmly  with  the 

In  early  1956,  Nasser  went  a step  further  and  recognized 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  an  action  vigorously  sponsored 

was  partially  designed  to  accommodate  Moscow's  desires  and 
partially  engineered  to  show  gratitude  for  Chou  En-lai's 
mediation  in  arranging  the  Czech  arms  deal  the  year  before. 

and  the  final  indicator  of  Egypt's  alignment  with  the  Soviet 
Onion.  On  July  19,  1956,  Dulles  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  consider  financing  the  Aswan  High 

impact  on  regional  affairs. 

react  without  provocation.  Indeed,  he  reaffirmed  the  Aswan 
pledge  even  after  the  Czech  arms  deal  was  announced  the  year 
before.  He  sent  a message  to  Nasser  after  the  arms  deal, 
saying,  "I  want  Nasser  to  understand  that  the  Russians  can 
can  help  him  with  weapons  of  death,  but  we  alone  can  give 
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The  Suez  Crisis:  Type  II  Exemplified 

port  from  the  Aswan  Dam  project  and  the  Soviet  Onion  did 
not  come  forward  immediately  to  assume  the  burden,  Nasser 
found  himself  in  dire  economic  straits.  In  order  to  over- 
come this,  Nasser  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal  on  26  July, 
1956,  declaring  that  the  revenues  from  this  waterway  would 


TO  both  France  and  Britain,  each  of  whom  owned  50%  of  the 


The  two  states  decided  that  a'  military  intervention  was 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  their  interests  and  to  remove 
the  primary  source  of  trouble,  Nasser.34  In  October,  1956, 
France,  Britain,  and  Israel  launched  a coordinated  attack 
against  Egyptian  positions  along  the  Suez  Canal  and  in  the 
Sinai.  Israeli  objectives  in  this  attack  had  little  to  do 
with  the  Canal;  Israel  sought  to  secure  its  borders  and 
to  open  its  southern  port  to  shipping  by  assuming  control 
of  Sharm  el-Sheikh.  The  combined  French-British-Israeli 
operation  was  quickly  successful,  and  Nasser's  forces 
were  soundly  defeated. 


33  Nasser's  declaration,  according  to  Sadat,  turned  him  into  an  instant 
first11? our^0  ’ s“j^thir's  Ka3sar  had  teen  unable  to  accomplish  in  his 
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and  with  very  little  risk  of  crisis  escalation. 

The  crisis  illustrates  two  important  facets  of  the 
Egyptian-Soviet  relationship  of  that  period.  First,  it 

unwilling  to  go.  Because  Moscow  had  no  military  alternatives, 
except  for  the  less-than-credible  threat  of  escalation  to 


nuclear  war,  its  options  for  dealing  with  Egyptian  demands 

allowing  the  Suez  Crisis,  for  which  it  blamed  Egypt  for 
precipitating,  to  escalate  into  a major  war  for  which  it 


The  second  facet  of  the  relationship  learned  in  the 
crisis  was  the  unreliability  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a part- 


although  he  heaped  abundant 


praise  on  Moscow  for  effecting  the  allied  withdrawal,  he 
and  his  advisers  knew  full  well  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
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played  virtually  no  role  and  had  refused  specific  Egyptian 
requests  for  assistance. 

the  real  nature  of  the  relationship  at  that  time  and  the 
limits  to  which  both  partners  were  prepared  to  go  in  order 
to  effect  a successful  resolution  of  the  crisis. 

1956-1967:  Type  V (International  Solidarity,  Low  Threat) 

Between  the  crises  of  1956  and  1967,  the  relationship 
became  Type  V.  Soviet  objectives  in  the  relationship  re- 
mained those  of  international  solidarity,  while  the  Egyptian 
threat  environment,  dictated  by  Israel,  remained  reasonably 
low.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  the  u.N.  Emergency  Force  (UNEF) 
in  the  Sinai  provided  Nasser  with  a measure  of  security 
from  a surprise  Israeli  attack. 

The  enduring  nature  of  the  Type  V relationship  should 
not  imply,  however,  that  the  relationship  was  static.  In- 
deed, this  period  of  non-crisis  negotiations  reflected  the 
often  unappreciated  dynamic  nature  of  patron-client  rel- 
lationships  during  a period  of  relative  calm. 

The  Soviet  commitment  to  Egypt  grew  in  two  basic 
ways.  First,  in  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  fund 
the  Aswan  High  Dam.  This,  for  Moscow,  represented  a 
major  financial  undertaking  unprecedented  in  the  Third 
world  and  appealed  most  directly  to  Nasser's  most  im- 
portant economic  objectives.  Moscow  recognized  that  the 
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Second,  the  Soviet  Onion  pledged  to  restore  the  Egyptian 
military  equipment  lost  in  the  1956  war,  establishing  a 
precedent  which  would  be  revisited  by  the  Soviet  Onion  several 
times  over  the  next  two  decades.  The  1957  replacement  agree- 


era,  and  included  some  200  MiG-17s  to  replace  Egyptian 
MiG-15s  lost  during  the  Suez  Crisis . 39Soviet  objectives 


might  consider  precipitous  military 
■ The  lessons  Moscow  learned  in 


1956  showed  that  Nasser  was  fully  capable  of  such  action 
with  no  prior  consultations  with  the  Soviet  Onion. 


At  the  same  time,  Soviet  and  Czech  advisers  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  These  advisers,  which  had 
been  present  in  1956,  began  to  play  a far  more  active  role 
in  the  management  of  Egyptian  military  affairs  after  the  1956 


Thus,  in  both  economic  and  military  assistance,  the  im- 
mediate post-1956  relationship  was  characterized  by  mounting 


iversity  Press,  197577" 
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began  to  develop  similar  relationships  with  other  states  in 
the  region,  particularly  Syria.40 

The  primacy  of  Soviet  objectives  of  international 
solidarity  is  reflected  in  Soviet  tolerance  of  Nasser's 
mal-treatment  of  Egyptian  communists  and  of  the  Egyptian 
rejection  of  the  traditional  Marxist  line.  Rather  than 
trying  to  influence  Nasser's  ideology  or  holding  up  assistance 
to  Egypt  for  ideological  reasons,  Soviet  leaders  sought 
diligently  to  explain  Egyptian  positions  in  Marxist  terms. 

The  movement  of  the  Egyptian  economy  towards  state  capitalism 
during  this  period  was  cited  as  “highly  progressive  and  ob- 
jectively in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the  entire  Egyptian 
people,"  even  though  control  of  these  enterprises  and  of 
the  Egyptian  economy  were  acknowledged  to  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  national  bourgeoise. 41 

As  long  as  Egypt  maintained  its  international  position 
as  a leader  of  the  anti-Western  members  of  the  Third  World, 
the  Soviet  Onion  was  willing  to  allow  a considerable  measure 
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ship  during  this  period.  In  the  first,  the  United  States 
landed  Marines  in  Lebanon  in  order  to  restore  stability  and 
to  ensure  the  continuation  of  Christian  leadership.  The 

was  unwilling  to  escalate  the  conflict  to  other  theaters. 


if  that  army  was  not  available  for  use  in  the  region.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  been  shown  up  not  only  by  its  superpower 
rival  but  also  by  Great  Britain,  a state  which  the  Soviet 
leadership  had  long  since  dismissed  as  irrelevant  in  world 
politics.  This  was  a lesson  which,  in  later  years,  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship  in  a 
fundamental  way. 


lutior 


3 was  compounded  by  t 


position  to  Western  military  intervention  in  Lebanon  and 

jectives  in  the  region  were  not  basically  compatible 
with  those  of  Sgypt. 


These  events  and  attitudes  led  to  a cooling  of  the 
Soviet-Sgyptian  relationship.  This  cooling  had,  as  its 
focal  point,  the  union  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  One  of 
Nasser's  objectives  in  seeking  a relationship  with  the 

influence  in  Damascus.  After  the  union  was  formalized  and 
Nasser  "elected"  as  its  head,  both  Egypt  and  Syria  launched 
vigorous  assaults  against  their  indigenous  communist 
parties.  Anticipating  Soviet  objections,  Nasser  commented 
that  Soviet  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
OAK  was  unacceptable.45  Whereas  the  Soviet  Onion  could 

consequential  Egyptian  Communist  Party,  the  reduction  of  the 
much  larger  and  more  vocal  Syrian  party  required  a response. 


Problems  of  Coanunlsa.  March-April,  1975,  p.  23. 


Perhaps  even  more  illustrative  of  the  underlying 
disharmony  between  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Egypt  was  the 
fight  over  the  issue  of  Iraq.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hashemite  King  Peisel,  Nasser  embraced  the  new  Iraqi  regime 
as  a potential  radical  follower  of  his  pan-Arab  politics. 

criticized  Soviet  inaction  in  the  face  of  yet  another 

monarchy.50  However,  after  a brief  period,  the  roles 
became  reversed.  'Abd  al-Karim  Qassem,  the  new  Iraqi 
ruler,  quickly  withdrew  Iraq  from  the  Baghdad  Pact 

Organization) . This  delighted  Moscow,  and  Khrushchev 
began  to  look  upon  Qassem  as  a possible  supplement  to, 
if  not  a replacement  for,  Nasser.  At  the  same  time,  Qassem 
balked  at  Nasser's  offer  to  Iraq  to  join  the  UAR,  a pro- 
posal which  the  Soviet  Onion  opposed.  This  infuriated 
Nasser  and  ended  his  support  for  Qassem. 

Soviet  orbit,  Khrushchev  heaped  praise  on  a visiting 
Iraqi  delegation  to  Moscow  in  1959. 
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Relations  improved  during  the  early  1960s,  as  both  the 


had  given  rise  to  friction  during  the  late  1950s. 

During  this  period,  tlasser  became  aware  of  the  potential 


from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  administration  in  Washington 
was  far  less  wedded  to  the  Dulles  "two  camps"  approach  and 


was  willing  to  entertain  the  thought  of  improved  relations 


the  union  with  Syria  in  1961,  the  relative  calm  in  Lebanon 
and  Syria,  the  continued  strength  of  the  pro-Western  monarchi 
in  Saudi  and  Libya,  and  the  failure  of  a Nasser-sponsored 
coup  in  Iraq.  In  1961,  Nasser  accomplished  the  feat  of  in- 


troducing a major  economic  reform  package  which  received  praise 
from  Moscow  while  attracting  Western  capital.  Nasser  was 


singularly  successful  in  this  period  in  attracting  external 
aid:  between  I960  and  1964,  the  United  States  alone  provided 


Egypt  with 
another  $1 


Union,  his  political  party,  with  a strong  statement  about  its 
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dealings  with  the  West  might  be. 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Onion  had  reason  to  feel  its  ob- 


line.  In  1961,  Moscow  signed  yet  another  major  arms  deal 
with  Egypt,  this  time  for  S170  million.  In  this  package  were 


me  1300 


Along  with 


»hich  were  essential  to  effect  the  major  dc 
ganizational  transformation  contemplated. 55 


, chan 


milieu  which  would  change  the  relationship  itself. 

The  first  such  event  occured  in  1961  when,  as  a result 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  Albania  parted  company  with  Moscow. 
With  this  split  came  the  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  Navy  from 

years.56  This  left  the  Soviet  Onion  with  no  naval  facilities 

Having  been  humiliated  in  the  19S8  Lebanon  and  Jordan  crises, 

naval  capability  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  environment, 
Egypt  began  to  assume  a new  importance  in  Soviet  calculations, 
an  importance  which  would  grow  over  the  course  of  the  decade 
and  finally  dominate  after  1967. 


sence  in  Egypt  i 


first  half  of  the  1960s  grew  substantially  and  not  just  in 
the  military  area.  At  the  same  time,  Nasser  adopted  a more 
flexible  line  in  dealing  with  Egyptian  communists.  Indeed, 
in  1962,  Nasser  promised  to  close  all  concentration  camps 
and  enable  all  citizens  of  differing  political  views  to 
freely  express  them.  This  pledge,  which  Nasser  had  no  in- 
tention of  carrying  out,  coupled  with  the  economic  reforms 
and  nationalization  decrees  which  were  gathering  momentum, 
helped  mitigate  a major  irritant  in  Soviet-Egyptian  relations, 
at  least  through  the  first  years  of  the  new  decade.  However, 
the  Egyptian  communists  would  continued  to  be  a pawn  in  Nasser's 
hands  throughout  the  duration  of  the  relationship. 

In  1963,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  an  even  larger  arms 
deal  than  two  years  before,  this  time  of  value  between  $250- 
$500  million.  For  the  first  time,  supersonic  fighter  air- 
craft, in  the  form  of  MiG-21s,  were  introduced  into  the  region, 
along  with  Tu-16  bombers,  T-54  and  T-55  tanks,  and  Mi-2 
helicopters . ” 

The  following  year,  in  response  to  a Nasser  decree  that 
4S0  Egyptian  communists  would  be  released  from  jail,  Nasser 
was  pronounced  a Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  Khrushchev's 
May  1964  visit  to  Cairo.  On  that  occasion,  the  Soviet  leader 
said  that  "the  views  of  the  two  sides  on  major  international 
issues  coincided"  and  that  "the  Soviet  Union  highly  appreciates 
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and  non-alignment."®®  Khrushchev's  speech  upon  his  return  to 
the  Soviet  Onion  after  the  visit  was  equally  revealing.  In 
it,  he  stressed  the  role  played  by  the  Soviet  Onion  in  assisting 

anti- imperialism  with  both  words  and  deeds.  What  was  needed, 


with  its  Egyptian  client. 

Still  another  indication  of  the  closeness  of  Soviet- 
Egyptian  relations  during  this  period  was  the  appointment  of 
All  Sabry  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Arab  Socialist  Onion. 
Sabry  was  a curious  character  on  the  Egyptian  scene,  deeply 


positions  in  the  Nasser  and  Sadat  governments  were  always  in- 


ly given  day. 


sbry,  Sad, 
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and  play  under- 


A1 though  both  the  Soviet  Onion  and  Egypt  were  reasonably 
satisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  relationship  at  this  point, 
Egypt's  position,  both  in  the  region  and  internally,  was 
far  from  secure.  After  the  wave  of  Nasserism  had  spent  its 
energy  in  the  late  1950s,  a reaction  among  conservative 
Arab  regimes  began  to  set  in.  In  1962,  Syria,  Jordan,  Iraq, 
Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia  met  to  define  a unified  plan  to 
isolate  Nasser  in  the  Arab  world  and  to  limit  the  cancer  of 


or  the  radical  nationalist  regimes  of  the  Middle  East.61 

This  so  incensed  Nasser  that  he  committed  Egypt  to 
the  Xemen  civil  war  which  began  in  September,  1962.  The 


Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  support  Egypt  in 
because  of  the  opportunity  the  war  presented 


defined  border.  This  explains  the  size  of  the  1963  arms  deal; 


Egypt: 
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The  Sphinx  and  the  Ctxncissar.  p.  138.  Heikel,  by  contrast, 
e personal  relationship  with  Khrushchev  and  was  sorry  to  see 
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>.  139. 


Alexander  Shelepin, 


of  the  Soviet  Politburo  and  noted  anti-American  hardliner, 
was  sent  to  Cairo  for  the  relatively  unimportant  victory 
day  celebrations  in  December,  1964. 6^  The  selection  of 
Shelepin  was  particularly  important  because  of  his  close 
association  with  Khrushchev.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
assuring  the  Egyptians  that  nothing  had  changed  in  their 
relationship. 

Sasser,  for  his  part,  tested  the  durability  of  the  re- 
lationship by  a favorite  technique;  he  clamped  down  on 
Egyptian  communists.  In  April,  1965,  the  Egyptian  Communist 
Party,  never  much  of  a political  force,  dissolved  itself 
and  ordered  its  members  into  the  Arab  Socialist  Onion.  This 
move,  engineered  by  Nasser,  infuriated  other  Arab  communist 
parties  which  feared,  quite  properly,  that  Nasser  was  an 
adamant  opponent  of  communism  and  would  destroy  Arab  com- 
munist parties  if  given  a chance.68 

The  soviet  reaction  to  the  potentially  embarrassing 
ideological  symbolism  of  this  move  was  to  gloss  it  over. 
Soviet  commentators  pointed  to  the  prior  release  of 


right^h  °f  hi3bdis®olution  of  the  Egyptian  Coomunist  Party)  a 


Egyptian 
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the  price  demanded  of  Nasser  for  continued  Soviet  support , 

and  other  forms  of  economic  assistance  in  September,  1965. 
This  was  a particularly  telling  blow  against  Nasser  for,  be- 

and  the  rising  costs  of  the  Yemen  war,  Egypt  was  heavily 
dependent  upon  u.S.  food  supplies. 


ptember 
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Tbs  United  Arab  Republic  enjoys  high  international 
prestige  not  only  because  it  has  successfully  re- 


with  Egypt  in  the  amount  of  5310  million.  This  package  in- 
cluded equipment  required  to  expand  the  Egyptian  Armed 
Forces  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  potent  in  the  region.72 
This  deal  also  prompted  the  first  major  arms  agreement 

the  Egyptian  acquisition  of  T-54  tanks,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  supply  M-48  tanks  to  Israel.73  Thus,  by  the 
end  of  1965,  both  superpowers  had  entered  the  Middle  East 
arms  competition,  supplying  the  two  principal  adversaries. 
1966-1967:  Movement  Towards  Type  VI  (Strategic  Goals,  low  threat) 

Throughout  the  period  1956-1967,  the  Soviet-Egyptian 
relationship  remained  essentially  Type  V in  nature.  However, 
the  period  immediately  preceeding  the  1967  war  was  marked  by 


71  Cited 
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. Qualitatively,  t: 
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combined  to  dictate  a new  policy  of  outward  expansion  and 
increased  military  challenges  to  the  West. 

This  had  a substantial  effect  on  the  Soviet  assessment 
of  the  role  of  Egypt  in  its  global  security  plans.  Stymied 
along  the  central  front  of  Europe,  and  at  an  irreducible 
strategic  disadvantage  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  Soviet 
expansionist  designs  turned  southward.  The  Mediterranean, 
already  playing  more  and  more  prominently  in  Soviet  security 
calculations,  assumed  a pivotal  geo-strategic  role  for  the 
new  Soviet  leadership. 76  They,  too,  felt  the  humiliation 
of  D.S.  power  projection  dominance  in  the  1956  and  1958 
crises.  Decisions  were  reached  to  embark  on  a major  naval 
expansion  program  which  would  allow  a greater  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean. 77 

However,  the  utility  of  the  Soviet  Navy  in  the  region 
was  severely  limited  by  the  absence  of  naval  facilities.  The 
loss  of  Vlone  was  increasingly  felt.  Without  facilities  for 
repair,  training,  storage,  and  petroleum  stocks,  the  Soviet 
Navy  could  never  effectively  challenge  D.S.  dominance  and, 
therefore,  D.S.  influence,  in  the  region. 


i.  Naval  Institute 


Jacob  W.  Kipp,  "D.S.  and  D. 
Proceedings.  November,  197! 

'hlch  operate  in  the  Mediterranean. 


i.R.  Naval  Strategy," 
The  auchors  report 


Nasser  was  able  to  resist  Soviet  requests  for  two 
reasons,  both  of  which  go  back  to  the  nature  of  the  Type 
V relationship.  First,  Nasser  was  facing  a still  limited 
threat  environment.  Although,  because  of  Israeli  reactions 
to  Fedayeen  raids  and  the  rising  military  strength  of  Israel, 
this  threat  environment  was  changing,  Nasser  still  had  the 


that  ONEF  was  essentially  a one  way  force;  he  could  order 


Egypt's  lands,  nor  could  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces 
attack  through  UNEF  without  risking  Israel's  relatic 


Second,  Nasser  still  served  the  basic  Type  V functions 
required  of  him.  He  carefully  maintained  his  pro-Soviet, 


anti-O. S.  credentials  in  the  international  arena.  Sadat 
tells  a particularly  illuminating  story  in  this  regard. 
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was  trying  to  dise 

ngage,  much  to  the  delight  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Egyptian  prestige 

=e  the  1952  revolution. 84 

Nasser  could. 

therefore,  not  tolerate  the  assertion  that 

his  support  for  th 

e confrontation  with  Israel  was  in  name  only. 

By  playing  up  this 

point  strongly,  the  Soviet  Onion  placed 

the  mounting  crisi 

Egypt  to  become  more  actively  involved  in 

Nasser  faced 

further  challenges  from  within  the  ranks  of 

the  ASU.  Both  Pie 

Id  Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer  and  the  again- 

cashiered  Ali  Sabr 

y were  actively  plotting  against  Nasser, 

exploiting  the  risi: 

ng  dissatisfaction  with  the  faltering 

Egyptian  economy.85  This  further  contributed  to  Nasser's 
willingness  to  engage  in  external  adventurism  which  really 
had  no  direct  impact  on  Egyptian  security. 


The  Soviet  On. 

ion  at  once  exploited  and  misunderstood  the 

depth  of  Nasser's 

frustration.  It  was  crucial,  from  the 

Soviet  perspective 

, that  Nasser's  threat  environment  be  es- 

calated;  only  then 

did  the  Soviet  Onion  stand  a chance  of 

acquiring  the  basil 

ig  rights  it  so  dearly  desired.  So,  it 

Vacikiocls|n"The  Sovle 

Identity,  p.  163.  Sadat  tries  manfully  to  find 

85  Sadat,  In  Search  of 

Identity  p.  160 
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Egypt's  threat  environment.  Had  the  crisis  cooled  at  that 


move  the  relationship  to  Type  111  and  gain  its  objectives. 

However,  crisis  manipulation  is  a dangerous  game,  as 
the  Soviet  Onion  soon  discovered.  Nasser,  having  abetted 

to  turn  back.  On  22  May,  Egypt  closed  the  Strait  of  Tiran 
to  Israeli  shipping,  a move  which  virtually  guaranteed,  in 
Egyptian  eyes,  a war  with  Israel.89  Both  the  United  States 


and  the  Soviet  Union  shared  this  view,  and  for  the  first  time, 


On  the  day  Egypt  closed  the  Strait,  Lyndon  Johnson  sent 
Kosygin  a note  which  contained  a veiled  threat  of  U.S. -Soviet 
confrontation  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow’s 


own  assessment  of  the  likely  outcome  of  a war  showed  the  Arab 
states  at  a distinct  disadvantage.90  Given  these  factors. 


it  is  doubtful  that  Moscow  really  wanted  a war  to  begin. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  achieved  its  objectives  in  the  ejection 
of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force  and  the  juxtaposition  of  Egyptian 


its  soothing  rhetoric  notwithstanding,  "everything  that  now 
happens  follows  from  the  information  and  advice  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Ithe  Soviet]  government.  You  are  responsible 
to  me  for  this  "94 


Nasser  felt  himself  to  be  in  a reasonably  advantageous 
position  vis-a-vis  Israel.  Reassured  by  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  slithery  Amer,  that  "everything  is  in  tip-top  shape," 
and  that  he  had  at  least  until  14  June  to  prepare,  Nasser 

Moreover,  through  a variety  of  sources,  including  Soviet 


Minister  of  Defense  Grechko,  Nasser  felt  that  the  Soviet 
Onion  was  firmly  behind  him,  should  the  United  States  inter- 
vene on  Israel's  behalf.95  Confident  that  he  could  defeat 


vention,  Nasser  saw  his  chance  to  reassert  his  leadership 
in  the  Arab  world. 


The  events  of  5 June  brought  Nasser's  optimism,  and  that 


well  known.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  only  that  it  was  a 


Helkel,  The  Sphinx 
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Por  the  Soviet  Union,  the  cataclysmic  defeat  of  Egypt 
and  the  rapid  end  of  the  war  provided  it  with  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  massive  sup- 
port for  Egypt  without  risking  a confrontation  with  the  United 
States.  The  need  to  rebuild  Egypt's  armed  forces  would  pro- 
vide the  ideal  chance  to  press  for  base  access.  Moreover, 
the  conflict  ended  any  chance  of  Egyptian  rapprochement  with 
the  United  States.  Nasser's  claim  that  the  Sixth  Fleet  air- 


craft had  destroyed  the  Egyptian  air  force,  a claim  which  was 


United  States, 


might 


Type 


debacle  elsewhere,  accused  the  Soviet  Onion  of  convincing 
Nasser  not  to  launch  a pre-emptive  attack  in  late  May.  "It 
was  you  [the  Soviet  Onion!  who  prevented  us  from  making  the 
first  strike.  You  deprived  us  of  the  initiative.  That  is 
collusion.”97  Indeed,  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Cairo  had 
awoken  Nasser  at  3 a.m.  on  26  May  to  implore  Nasser  not  to 
launch  the  pre-emptive  strike  which  Soviet  intelligence 
thought  it  had  ferreted  out.  A puzzled  Nasser  replied  that 


Egyptian  officer  corps,  particularly  those  of  senior  grade. 
By  12  June,  Soviet  publications  began  to  run  articles 
asserting  that  the  June  defeat  had  been  brought  about  by 
senior  officers  "who  inwardly  did  not  accept  the  revolution 
and  were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  their  official  and 
patriotic  duty.”9  The  Soviets  pointed  to  incident  after 
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incident  of  Egyptian  incompetence  on  the  battlefield, 
particularly  in  the  Egyptian  handling  of  the  air  war.  This 
elicited  a strong,  if  defensive,  reaction  from  the  Egyptians. 
Nasser  told  Tito  that  "I  would  be  more  willing  to  accept 
defeat  — anything  in  fact  — than  to  be  treated  Iby  the 
Soviet  leadership]  like  this." 

Nonetheless,  the  relationship  moved  into  a new  phase 
after  the  cease-fire  of  10  June.  Two  days  later,  the  first 
Soviet  fin-12  transports  began  to  arrive  in  Egypt  bearing 
equipment  to  replace  battle  losses.  For  the  next  several 

minutes.10*  The  beginnings  of  this  airlift  reflected  the 
basic  divergence  of  views  which  patron  and  client  often  have 
in  Type  III  relationships.  From  the  Soviet  perspective,  the 
movement  of  massive  amounts  of  equipment  by  air  and  sea 
within  a week  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  a remarkable 
feat  and  a thoroughly  convincing  demonstration  of  the  Soviet 
commitment  to  Egyptian  security  at  a new  level.  The 
Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  understand  why  it 
took  so  long  for  the  Soviets  to  begin  the  resupply  effort. 
Such  delays  were,  in  Sadat's  eyes,  reflective  of  the  basic 
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Soviet  plan  "to  provide  us  with  just  enough  to  meet  our  most 
immediate  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  its  role  as 
our  guardian  and  ensure  its  presence  in  the  region  - a more 
, , ^ „ , . ,102 
important  goal  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 

But,  Egyptian  complaints  notwithstanding,  the  Soviet 


remarkable  in  its  magnitude.  By  the  end  of  1967,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  replaced  nearly  80%  of  the  Egyptian  losses,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $3  billion.  To  Egypt,  this  was  not  enough, 
but  by  reasonably  objective  standards,  the  effort  was 
unmatched  until  1973. 103 

The  war  had  several  other  important,  if  unintended, 
offshoots.  First,  it  reinforced  Moscow's  concern  with  access 
to  Egyptian  facilities.  Once  again,  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrated  its  inability  to  counter  the  force  projection 
capabilities  of  the  united  States.  Although,  Nasser's 
claims  notwithstanding,  the  United  States  played  no  direct 
role  in  the  war,  except  to  get  the  intelligence  vessel 
LIBERTY  shot  up  by  Israeli  warplanes,  the  power  and 
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and  possibly  decisive  weapon  to  use  against  the  United  States 


The  third  off-shoot  of  the  war  was  another  of  the 
historic  ironies  which  seem  to  dominate  Middle  East  affairs. 
Despite  the  humiliation  of  the  Arab  world,  and  in  particular, 
the  Egyptian  armed  forces,  Nasser  emerged  from  the  war  as  the 
singular  hero.  He  achieved  in  defeat  what  he  had  intended 
to  accomplish  in  victory:  a dominant  role  in  a united  Arab 

world.  Moderate  Arab  states,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait,  heretofore  relatively  quiet  on  the  issue  of  Israel 

Egypt.  At  the  Khartoum  Conference  of  30  August,  Nasser 
convinced  the  conservative  oil  kingdoms  to  subsidize  the 
replenishment  of  Egyptian  war  losses.  Nasser  announced  that 
Egypt  was  without  money  to  make  war,  but,  should  other  Arab 
states  pool  their  resources,  Egypt  would  continue  to  shoulder 

Arab  leaders  formalized  their  support  for  Nasser  by 
establishing  a $378  million  fund  to  aid  Egypt  in  its 
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time  in  modern  history  that  the  Arab  nations  unanimously 
decided  to  struggle  for  survival."107  The  conference  also 

and  no  peace  with  Israel,  a formulation  which  would  endure 
until  1974. 

The  rallying  of  the  Arab  world  around  Nasser  has  two 
explanations.  First,  the  Egyptian  army  in  defeat  posed  a 
far  smaller  threat  to  the  moderate  kingdoms  than  it  had  in 


exporting  re\ 


a corollary  to  this,  a destroyed  Egypt  would 
its  attention  on  rebuilding,  rather  than  on 


reason  for  the  unifying  of  the  Arab  world  was  the  Israeli 
occupation  of  Jerusalem.  Saudi  Arabia  was  not  greatly 
concerned  with  Egypt's  loss  of  the  Sinai  or  Syria's  ejection 
from  the  Golan  Heights.  But  the  loss  by  Jordan  of  East 
Jerusalem,  with  the  Temple  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and 
other  Muslim  holy  places,  was  unacceptable.  As 
self-proclaimed  protector  of  the  Islamic  holy  places,  Saudi 
Arabia's  King  Feisel  could  not  stand  idly  by  while  Israel 
continued  to  occupy  Jerusalem.  Making  common  cause  with 
Egypt  was  a necessity  in  this  regard. 
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The  Soviet  Union  found  Egyptian  leadership  in  the  Arab 
world  much  to  its  liking.  As  Egypt  drew  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Egyptian  leadership  in  the  Arab  world  provided  more 
attractive  opportunities  for  Moscow  to  spread  its  influence 
into  otherwise  hostile  Islamic  monarchies.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  was  realistic  enough  to  recognize  that  this 
influence  would  continue  to  be  limited,  it  did  have  some 
attractive  ramifications  for  future  important  issues,  such 
as  an  oil  embargo  against  the  West. 

In  addition,  the  promise  of  hard  currency  from  the 
Saudi  largesse  to  Egypt  was  important  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  the  Arab  pledges  amounted  to  only  some  10%  of  the 
total  cost  of  resupplying  Egypt  with  the  weapons  it  needed, 

habitually  short  of  hard  currency.  In  1967,  for  example, 
the  bad  Soviet  harvest  forced  it  to  purchase  Canadian  wheat. 
The  Arab  money  was  helpful  in  this  regard.108 

The  shape  of  the  Type  III  relationship  was  formalized 
during  the  visit  to  Cairo  by  Soviet  President  Podgomy  on 
June  20,  1967.  During  this  visit,  Podgorny  pledged  a 
massive  Soviet  effort  to  rebuild  the  Egyptian  armed  forces 
and  demanded,  as  a condition,  a Soviet  role  in  selecting  and 
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of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  war,  the  Soviet  Onion  felt  it 
had  the  right  to  reshape  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  to  be 
more  effective.  Moscow  was  most  irritated  with  Egypt  for 

the  Egyptian  officer  corps  was  competent  enough  not  to  lose 
another  conflict.  Therefore,  along  with  the  influx  of  new 

train  the  Egyptian  armed  forces.*®® 

The  Podgorny  visit  was  far  more  important  in  beginning 
to  realize  key  Soviet  objectives.  During  the  visit,  Podgorny 
demanded  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  granted  base  rights  in 
Alexandria.  Podgorny' s approach  to  this  sensitive  request 
bears  some  mention.  He  began  by  asking  Nasser  for 
permission  to  establish  a command  post  in  Alexandria,  along 
with  some  modest  repair  facilities.  This,  he  argued,  would 
allow  the  Soviet  Navy  to  keep  closer  tabs  on  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet.  When  Nasser  agreed  to  this,  Podgorny  added  a 
request  that  this  access  be  expanded  to  include  Soviet 
guards.  Again,  Nasser  was  agreeable,  Podgorny  moved  one 
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step  further  by  suggesting  that  the  entire  area  be  turned  over 
to  the  Soviet  Onion.  When  Podgorny  pushed  yet  another  step 

with  an  Egyptian  agreement  to  allow  the  Soviet  Navy  a base 
in  Alexandria,  the  most  coveted  of  Soviet  objectives. 

The  fact  that  Nasser,  the  ardent  Arab  nationalist,  would 
allow  the  establishment  of  a foreign  base  in  Egypt,  after  he 
had  spent  much  of  his  young  life  fighting  to  eject  Britain 
from  its  Egyptian  bases,  speaks  eloquently  of  the  threat 

to  Podgorny  that  the  Soviet  Onion  assume  control  over  the 
Egyptian  air  defenses.  In  this  request,  Nasser  was  offering 
Moscow  the  opportunity  to  commit  active  duty  units  to  Egypt's 

clear. Egypt  felt  itself  in  such  desperate  straits  that 


The  June  Podgorny  visit,  thus,  established  the 
framework  for  the  Type  III  relationship.  Prom  this  visit 
emerged  a new,  far  more  intimate  relationship,  involving 
substantial  commitments  from  both  sides.  The  Soviet  Onion 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  prepared  to  underwrite  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces.  Moreover,  by 
deploying  extensive  numbers  of  its  own  advisers,  it  closely 
associated  itself  with  the  future  preparedness  and 
capabilities  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces,  whatever  the 
future  held  for  Egypt  would  become  a direct  reflection  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Onion.  Egypt,  for  its  part, 
isolated  itself  almost  completely  from  all  extra-regional 
powers  except  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a confrontation  with  the 
United  States,  even  one  not  involving  the  Middle  East,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  now  expect  to  involve  Egypt,  if  only 
because  of  its  base  in  Alexandria. 

But  underlying  this  close  association  remained  the 
basic  incompatibility  which  plagues  all  patron-client  state 
relationships.  The  Soviet  Union  supported  Egypt  in  order  to 
extend  its  capabilities  to  engage  the  United  States.  Egypt 
sought  Soviet  support  because  of  its  need  to  redress  its 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Israel.  As  long  as  Soviet  and 
Egyptian  actions  served  both  purposes,  the  relationship  was 
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This  friction,  and  the  basic  incompatibility  it 
reflected,  became  quickly  apparent  over  the  question  of  th 
volume  of  weapons  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to  deliver 
Egypt.  Prom  the  Soviet  perspective,  it  was  only  appropri- 
to  restore  to  Egypt  the  capability  to  defend  itself  again- 
further  Israeli  aggression.  Moscow  had  no  interest  in 
equipping  Egypt  to  the  extent  that  Nasser  felt  confident 
that  he  could  renew  the  conflict  with  Israel.  Soviet 
contempt  for  Egyptian  capabilities  was  such  that  Moscow  f- 
that  no  amount  of  weapons  could  allow  Egypt  to  win  an  eve 
limited  engagement  with  Israel.  Therefore,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  provided  Nasser  with  weapons  sufficient  to  present 
the  illusion  that  he  could  win,  Moscow  was  only  inviting 
another,  this  time  more  serious,  humiliation.112  The  Sov 
Union,  thus,  had  to  strike  a delicate  balance  between 
responding  to  Egyptian  needs  and  providing  Nasser  with  th- 
false  impression  that  he  could  resume  hostilities  against 
Israel. 

Of  course,  this  ran  directly  against  the  desires  of 
Egypt.  The  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  Soviet  supplie 
would  plague  the  relationship  for  the  next  five  years  and 
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The  difference  in  patron  and  client  attitudes  was  further 
reflected  in  the  perspectives  of  both  states  on  a resumption 
of  the  war  with  Israel.  In  the  Soviet  view,  the  issue  should 
now  be  placed  in  the  political  arena  where  it  was  guaranteed 
to  languish.  For  it  was  in  the  Soviet  interest  to  maintain 
a situation  of  high  tension  without  allowing  Egypt  to  engage 
in  actual  hostilities.  Sadat  says:113 

It  was  not  part  of  che  Soviet  leader's  plan  to 
have  Nasser  fight  another  war;  they  supplied  him 


Such  a situation  would  maintain  the  Egyptian  threat 
environment  at  the  Type  III  level  but  would  not  risk  another 


The  differing 


political  so It 
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June  war.  But  his  efforts  came  to  nought. 


the  Soviet  Union  continued  its 


economic  support  for  Egypt, 
military  support  as  well. 
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Having  failed  in  his  initial  crisis  manipulation,  Nasser 
decided  to  increase  the  level  of  conflict.  With  no  Soviet 


April,  1969,  declared  that  Egypt  had  embarked  on  a "war  of 
attrition  that  could  last  for  100  years."129  The  intensity 


hold  off  attacking  Egyptian  forces  for  enough  time  to  allow 
the  IDF  to  mobilize  to  full  strength  and  still  meet  the 
Egyptians  in  the  Sinai.  This  strategy  was  reinforced  by 


the  low  esteem  with  which  the  Egyptian  forces  were  regarded. 

The  air  raids  against  Egyptian  economic  targets  in  late 
1968  had,  the  Israelis  thought,  taught  Nasser  a lesson.  When 


1970, 


adopted  a new  strategy,  designed  to  punish  the  Egyptian 
infrastructure  in  a far  more  serious  manner.  In  July,  1969, 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  extended  its  aerial  operations  deep 
into  the  Egyptian  interior.  The  principal  objectives  of 
this  air  offensive  were  to  destroy  the  Egyptian  air  defense 
capability,  reduce  the  artillery  emplacements  near  the  Canal, 
and  to  hold  the  Egyptian  population  hostage  until  Nasser 
called  off  his  war  of  attrition.  So  successful  was  the 


Israeli  operation  that,  by  early  November,  Israeli  jets  owned 
the  skies  over  Egypt  and  attacked  targets  at  will.130 
Nasser,  faced  with  a declining  strategic  posture  of 


escalate  its  involvement.  The  Israeli  deep  penetration  raids 


by  the  popular  discontent  these  raids  were  generating  among 
the  people  of  Egypt.  Yet,  no  further  Soviet  assistance  was 
forthcoming,  leaving  Nasser  in  an  increasingly  exposed 


The  four 


in  mid-1969  confirmed  the  Soviet  reluc 
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crisis  beyond  that  of  simply  having  a client  embarrassed. 

The  second  event  was  the  Israeli  air  raid  on  the  metal 
works  at  Aly  Zabal  near  Cairo.  This  raid,  the  first  on  a 
purely  civilian  target,  killed  70  Egyptian  workers  and 
wounded  an  additional  98.  Israel  blamed  the  attack  on  a 
technical  error,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  attack  was 

air  superiority  over  the  Egyptian  homeland  and  that  the 
Israelis  were  willing  to  threaten  dearly-held  Egyptian 
economic  assets.  The  Aly  Zabal  metal  works  could  be  readily 
extrapolated  to  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  the  most  treasured  of 
all  Egyptian  industrial  projects. 

The  Soviet  Union  realized,  at  this  point,  that  the  war 
of  attrition  was  truly  getting  out  of  hand.  Having  been 
unsuccessful  at  dissuading  Nasser  from  continuing  the  war, 
the  Soviet  leadership  began  to  yield  to  Egyptian  demands. 
Shortly  after  the  Aly  Zabal  attack  in  January,  1970,  Kosygin 
sent  a stiff  note  to  the  U.S.,  warning  that  further  Israeli 
attacks  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  Middle  East  situation 


Egypt. 

This  was  the  opportunity  Nasser  had  sought.  He  ca 
rn  the  Soviet  ambassador  and  demanded  a secret  meeting  1 


ailed 


gave  in  and  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for  Egypt's  air 

Egyptian  hands,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  magnitude  of 
this  commitment  by  the  Soviet  Onion  was  significant;  it 

combat  forces  to  an  area  outside  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  with  the 


single  exception  of  Cuba,  and  was  the  first  deployment  of 
Soviet  aircraft  to  the  Middle  East,  for  the  Soviet  commitment 
included  not  only  air  defense  crews  for  the  SA-3s  but  MiG-21 


In  a very  atypical  fashion,  t 
commitment  to  Nasser  very  quickly, 
pilots  were  in  Egypt  and  prepared 


s Soviet  Onion  honored  its 
By  April,  1970,  Soviet 
J fly  combat  missions, 
i April  when  an  Israeli 
Sukhna.  The  Soviet 


shots  were  fired,  but 


The  Soviet  pilots  used  the  Russian  language  on  open  channels 
in  order  to  alert  the  Israeli  pilots  that  they  were  no  longer 
dealing  with  Egyptian  pilots  of  questionable  caliber.  In 
addition,  "it  was  a signal  to  the  Americans  that  the  Russians 
had  arrived  in  Egypt.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be  [for 


reinforced  this 
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raiding  in  depth  after  18  April."  The  Soviets  r 
message  early  in  May  with  a very  public  movement  of  Soviet 
personnel  and  equipment  through  the  streets  of  Cairo.136 

By  June,  1970,  the  Soviet  operational  presence  in  Egypt 
had  grown  to  45-55  SA-3  batteries,  120  MiG-21  aircraft,  and 
some  12,000  personnel.137  The  Israeli  Air  Force,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  loss  of  its  aircraft  deep  in  Egyptian  territory, 
once  again  confined  its  operations  to  the  Suez  Canal  front. 

raids  was  also  influenced  by  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
delays  in  delivering  F-4  PHANTOM  and  A-4  SKYHAWK  aircraft. 

The  United  States  had  long  opposed  the  deep  raids,  and  the 
presence  of  Soviet  aircraft  gave  further  impetus  behind  the 
American  effort  to  curtail  Israeli  activities. 

in  tactical  operations  but  emphasized  that  Soviet  pilots  flew 
over  only  Egyptian  territory  in  a defensive  capacity.  The 
Soviet  Union  further  stressed  that  their  operations  were 
designed  to  “keep  a vigil  over  Egyptian  skies  so  that  the 
Israelis  are  more  careful  when  trying  to  harrass  Egypt."138 
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The  Israeli  decision  in  effect  established  a dividing 
line  for  air  operations;  Israel  did  not  challenge  Soviet 
pilots  over  the  Egyptian  interior  but  did  engage  them  over 
the  Suez  Canal  front.  On  30  July,  Israeli  PHANTOMS  shot 
down  four  Soviet  MiG-21s  over  the  Canal,  despite  the  abundant. 

The  combination  of  Soviet-manned  SA-3  batteries, 
Egyptian-manned  SA-2  missiles,  and  Soviet  MiG-21s  proved 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Egyptian  interior.  In  addition, 
Soviet  assistance  allowed  Egypt  to  upgrade  its  air  defense 
capabilities  along  the  Suez  Canal  front.  The  gradual 
addition  of  SA-3  low-altitude  air  defense  missiles  along  the 
Canal  in  June  and  July  began  to  take  a toll  of  Israeli 
aircraft;  during  this  period,  Israel  lost  five  PHANTOMS  and 
one  SKY HAWK  to  SA-3  batteries. 

The  improvement  of  Egyptian  air  defenses  along  the  Suez 
Canal  was  vitally  important  in  the  Israeli  defensive  calculus. 
When  employed  in  Egypt's  interior,  the  SA-3s  were  clearly  in 

Suez  Canal,  however,  the  role  of  the  SA-3s  became  less  clear. 

As  discussed  above,  Israel  had  adopted  a fixed  defensive 
posture,  relying  on  the  Bar  Lev  line  to  delay  any  Egyptian 
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advance  sufficiently  to  allow  the  XDP  to  mobilize  and  meet 
the  Egyptian  army  in  the  Sinai.  Implicit  in  this  strategy 

assigned  the  task  of  interdicting  the  Egyptian  lines  of 
communication,  attacking  Egyptian  advancing  elements  and,  in 
general,  acting  as  airborne  artillery  for  Israeli  ground 
commanders.  Such  a role  was  contingent  upon  complete  air 
superiority,  a condition  to  which  Israel  had  grown  accustomed. 

The  emplacement  of  SA-3s  and  additional  SA-2s  along  the 
Suez  Canal  front  threatened  to  alter  this  situation  by  denying 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  the  air  superiority  it  needed  over  the 
initial  battle  area.  Moreover,  these  forward  air  defense 
systems  gave  Egypt  more  flexibility  in  staging  assault 
elements  closer  to  the  Canal.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 

defense  umbrella  only  over  the  Suez  Canal  itself.  As  soon  as 
an  attacking  Egyptian  force  crossed  the  Canal  and  moved 
inland,  it  would  be  on  its  own  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Israeli  Air  Force.  However,  the  improvement  of  the  Egyptian 
air  defenses  was  important  both  because  it  changed  the 
pattern  of  Israeli  raids  and  also  because  it  had  a 
substantial,  if  geographically  limited,  role  in  offensive 
operations. 

The  influx  of  Soviet  air  defense  weapons  and  personnel 
established  a parity  of  sorts  along  the  Suez  Canal  by  July, 


victory  for 
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>.  198. 


to  effect  a major  restructuring  of  the  relationship  and 
was  not  himself  threatened  by  immediate  military  defeat. 
Therefore,  the  Soviet  Onion  reluctantly  added  its  support  to 
the  cease-fire  initiative. 

On  7 August,  1970,  a cease-fire  went  into  effect  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  Canal,  and  the  war  of  attrition 
effectively  ended. 

The  war  of  attrition  is  an  excellent  example  of 
successful  crisis  manipulation.  Paced  with  an  unacceptable 
political  and  military  situation  in  late  1968,  and  unable  to 
extract  the  needed  support  from  his  Soviet  patron,  Nasser 

efforts  to  control  the  situation  failed,  Moscow  was  faced  with 
the  pending  defeat  of  its  most  important  regional  client. 

When  Nasser  added  to  this  his  threat  to  resign  and  turn  the 


found  itself  with  no  attractive  alternatives  to  giving  in  to 
Nasser's  demands.  Nasser,  thus,  precipitated  a crisis  which 
he  knew  he  would  lose  and  successfully  forced  the  Soviet 
Onion  to  accomplish  for  him  the  first  phase  of  his  three-part 
strategy:  to  defend  Egypt.  Moreover,  with  the  presence  of 

Soviet  combat  personnel  in  Egypt,  Nasser  succeeded  in 
enmeshing  his  Soviet  patron  deeper  into  his  war-fighting 
strategy,  making  it  far  easier 


for  Egypt 


midnight  and  the  onset  o£  dawn,  Egyptian  crews  worked 
feverishly  to  place  dummy  missile  installations  along  the 
Canal.  The  following  morning,  the  American  satellites  took 
their  first  shots  of  the  stand-still  zone,  and  these  pictures 
became  the  standard  against  which  future  pictures  were 

the  Egyptians  systematically  replaced  the  dummy  installations 
with  real  missile  batteries,  thus  freely  violating  the 
cease-fire  but  presenting  little  hard  evidence  on  which  a 
charge  of  breach  could  be  based. 

Although  photographic  evidence  was  difficult  to  obtain, 
due  to  Nasser's  ruse,  charges  against  Egypt  for  violating  the 
cease-fire  were  mounted  almost  at  once.  These  accusations 

to  negotiate  a lasting  truce.  Egyptian,  Jordanian,  and 

to  present  their  demands,  grievances,  and  accusations. 
Jarring,  in  turn,  relayed  this  information  to  the  other 
concerned  parties.  But  the  continued  charges  of  cease-fire 
violations  resulted  in  the  recall  of  the  Israeli 
representative,  and  the  initiative  quickly  died. 

Israel's  withdrawal  from  the  curiously  structured  talks 


ndemnatic 


anly  a little 
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For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  cease-fire  was  but  a temporary 
respite  from  regional  crises.  In  early  September,  even  as 
the  United  States  was  becoming  exhausted  with  its  efforts  to 
enforce  the  cease-fire,  Jordan's  King  Hussein  became 
embroiled  in  a major  conflict  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Since  the  joint  Jordanian-PLO  victory  over  an 
Israeli  commando  raid  into  Jordan  in  1969,  the  PLO  had 
asserted  an  increasingly  independent  position  in  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom.  Spurred  on  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
Moscow's  client  Syria,  the  PLO  began  to  threaten  King 
Hussein's  regime.  In  September,  1970,  Hussein  preempted  a 
planned  Palestinian  coup  and  crushed  the  PLO.  Syria  moved 
some  300  tanks  across  its  border  with  Jordan,  and  Hussein 
moved  two  Jordanian  armor  divisions  north  to  engage  the 
Syrians. 
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Leadership  b 


relationship  with  Egypt,  whatever 
te  post-Nasser  period.  Adding  to 


emissary,  Elliot  Richardson,  the  first  such  envoy  to  be 
received  in  Cairo  since  relations  were  severed  in  1967.  In 

deeply  alarmed  by  what  such  a visit  could  portend. 

ostensibly  to  pay  homage  to  the  dead  Nasser.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a heavy  military  team,  including  Soviet  air 


Indeed , 


defense  specialists.  During  tl 
great  lengths  to  announce  that  Soviet-Egyptia 
unchanged  by  the  untimely  death  ol 

Kosygin  pledged  to  carry  out  the  program  of  reclaiming  the 
occupied  territories  and  reaffirmed  their  mutual  distaste 
for  imperialism  in  the  Middle  East.  Further,  the  Soviet 

Union  pledged  again  its  support  for  revolutionary  regimes, 
_ k 155 

such  as  Egypt's,  throughout  the  world. 

Kosygin  realized  full  well  that  words  can  evaporate 
quickly.  He,  therefore,  provided 


tangible 
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its  support  for  Egypt  and  to  provide  additional  military 
hardware  on  an  expeditious  basis.  Indeed,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  substantial  quantities  of  new  weapons  and  Soviet 
advisers  began  to  appear  in  Egypt.156  In  private  conversati 
with  Egyptian  cabinet  members,  Kosygin  voiced  his  concern 
with  the  collective  emotional  breakdown  within  Egypt.  This 
had  to  be  reversed  so  that  Egypt  could  resist  "the  imperial! 

As  it  developed,  Nasser  could  not  have  picked  a more 
propitious  moment  to  die  from  the  Soviet  perspective.  Nasse 
had  so  thoroughly  burned  Egyptian  bridges  to  the  West  that  a 
rapprochement  was  impossible.  The  accusations  of  violations 

relations  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt  at  the  moment 
Nasser's  death,  as  had  the  Jordanian  crisis.  Sadat  points 
out  that  "the  legacy  Nasser  left  me  was  in  a pitable  con- 
dition. In  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy,  I found  that  we 
had  no  relations  with  any  country  except  the 


Sovit 
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Sadat  was  further  handicapped  by  his  low  standing  in 
the  West.  Elliot  Richardson,  far  from  effecting  the 
rapprochement  Moscow  feared,  reported  to  Nixon  that  Sadat 
would  not  last  for  more  than  a few  months.159  The  United 

pro- Russian." 160  When  he  appointed  Ali  Sabry  as  his  Vice 
President,  U.S.  fears  were  seen  as  confirmed.  Sadat  thus  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  perceived  by  both  superpowers 
as  sympathetic  to  the  other.  The  one  point  both  Moscow  and 
Washington  agreed  on,  however,  was  that  Sadat  would  not  last. 

Within  the  context  of  this  political  isolation,  Sadat 
quickly  recognized  that  his  survival  depended  upon  his 
ability  to  make  progress  in  regaining  the  Sinai.  This  became 
his  overriding  national  objective,  paling  everything  else  by 
comparison.  The  possibility  that  the  U.S.  might  play  a role 
in  effecting  a political  settlement  disappeared  in  Nixon's 
angry  resumption  of  shipments  of  aircraft  to  Israel  in 
response  to  Egypt's  continued  violation  of  the  cease-fire. 
Sadat,  at  this  point,  had  only  the  force  of  arms  to  turn  to, 
and  only  the  Soviet  Union  held  out  any  promise  of  supplying 


Sadat,  therefore,  had  no  options  except  to  maintain 
Egypt's  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  endurance 
of  the  relationship  beyond  the  death  of  Nasser  was  not  due 
to  any  institutionalization;  Sadat  would  have  quickly  ended 
the  relationship  had  Egypt  had  any  other  way  to  address  the 
Israeli  problem.  The  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship  now  built, 
from  the  Egyptian  perspective,  on  the  sole  issue  of  the 
Israeli  occupation  of  the  Sinai  and  the  threat  environment 
this  created,  survived  Nasser's  death  for  different  reasons 
than  its  survival  after  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev.  Khrushchev' 
fall  from  power  did  not  create  a crisis  in  the  relationship; 
changes  in  patron  leadership  seldom  do,  at  least  in  the  near 


term.  The  death  of  Nasser,  on  the  other  hand,  created  a 
genuine  crisis  in  the  relationship;  the  fact  that  it  endured 
was  the  result  of  the  immediate  situation  and  Egypt's  high 


Shortly  after  Kosygin  departed  for  Moscow  following  his 


September  visit  and  with  Sadat's  promises  of  continued 
support  securely  in  hand,  the  Egyptian  National  Assembly 
unanimously  declared  Anwar  Sadat  to  be  the  new  Egyptian 


priorities.  Pirst,  he  pledged  the  libs 
occupied  lands  of  the  Sinai.  Next,  he 
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Canal  at  Intervals  of  7.S  miles  and  covered  some  12  mile 
of  airspace  over  the  Israeli  occupied  Sinai.163 

The  improvement  in  Egyptian  capabilities  led  to 
increasingly  belligerent  stances  adopted  by  Sadat  on  the 
cease-fire  violations.  On  6 October,  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Mohammed  Riad  announced  that  "not  a single 

United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  also  adopted  a harsher 
line,  accusing  the  United  States  and  Israel  of  perpetuat 
the  conflict  and  of  "unscrupulously  distorting  the  facts 
in  charging  the  Egyptians  with  cease-fire  violations.164 

denied  that  any  of  its  military  personnel  in  Egypt  were 

Sadat  knew  that,  despite  his  election  by  the  Nation 
Assembly,  his  hold  on  power  remained  closely  wedded  to  h 
ability  to  show  movement  in  the  Sinai.  As  his  political 
options  with  the  West  grew  increasingly  remote,  his  reli 

his  extra- regional  foreign  policy. 
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After  the  first  rush  of  support  following  the  Kosygin  visit, 

develop  on  their  own.  Sadat's  initial  behavior  convinced 
Moscow  that  its  access  to  Egyptian  naval  facilities  remained 
unendangered  and  that  an  Egyptian  reconciliation  with  the 
United  States  was  highly  unlikely.  The  Soviet  Union 
anticipated  a coup  against  Sadat  led  by  Ali  Sabry  who  was, 
as  Moscow  well  knew,  ideologically  and  pragmatically, 
"Moscow's  man."165 


However,  as  long  as  Sadat  did  nothing  to  jeopardize  the 
burgeoning  Soviet  access  to  Egyptian  facilities,  Moscow  was 

And,  indeed,  Sadat  did  not  waver  from  Nasser's  policy  of 
providing  facilities  for  the  Soviet  Navy.  In  addition  to 
access  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
allowed  to  exercise  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  new 
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170  Heikel,  The  Hoag  to  Ramadan,  p.  119.  Egypt  received  some  SAM 
batteries  in  April,  1971  and  some  of  the  requested  ammunition.  Sadat, 
In  Search  of  Identity,  p.  221. 
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From  the  Soviet  perspective,  the  March  trip  ended  the 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  death  of  Nasser.  After  Sadat  left, 
the  Soviet  leadership  felt  that  its  grip  on  its  client  was  as 

convinced  that  Sadat  would  soon  fall  to  a Sabry-led  coup. 

In  the  meantime,  Sadat  had  demonstrated  his  willingness  to 
come  to  Soviet  terms  on  arms  supply  issues  and  to  maintain 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Egypt. 

The  Type  III  relationship  survived  the  death  of  Nasser 
primarily  because  Sadat  had  nowhere  else  to  go  for  the 
support  he  needed  to  reduce  his  threat  environment.  Moreover, 
although  the  Soviet  Onion  did  not  meet  all  of  Sadat's 
requirements,  Moscow  did  prove  itself  willing  to  expand  its 
arms  supplies  to  a modest  degree. 

But  the  durability  of  the  relationship  was  illusory i 
the  seeds  of  its  destruction  were  sown  irreversibly  by  the 
death  of  Nasser.  Sadat  truly  despised  the  Soviet  Onion  and, 
in  a Third  World  client  state,  such  an  attitude  held  by  the 
leader  will  shape  the  future  of  the  relationship.  In 

reduction  in  his  threat  environment  short  of  the  nearly 
impossible  task  of  ejecting  Israel  from  the  Sinai  with 
military  force.  Although  Sadat  had  been  a close  personal 

Nasser's  pledges  to  destroy  Israel.  Although  Nasser  fell 
away  from  this  rhetoric  after  the  1967  war,  his  personal 


commitment  to  the  destruction  of  Israel  remained  an  important 
impediment  to  any  negotiated  settlement.  Sadat,  unhindered 
by  this  rhetorical  baggage,  was  in  a better  position  to 
negotiate  a peace,  once  his  military  bona  fides  were 
established  in  a limited  war.  Thus,  the  Soviet  grip  on 
Sadat  was  potentially  far  less  secure  than  it  had  been  with 
Nasser  because  of  Sadat's  ability  to  reduce  Egypt's  threat 
environment  without  Moscow's  help. 

Sadat  in  the  Saddle:  The  Sabrv  Coup  Crisis 

Soviet  complacency  with  the  relationship  was 
interrupted  by  two  events  which  followed  the  Sadat  visit  to 
Moscow.  First,  by  May,  1971,  Sadat  felt  himself  in  a 
sufficiently  strong  domestic  position  to  coalesce  his  grip 

Sadat  fired  Ali  Sabry  as  Vice  President,  stripped  him  of 
his  position  in  the  Arab  Socialist  Onion,  and  placed  him 
under  arrest.  With  Sabry  went  the  rest  of  the  "Soviet  Power 
Bloc,"  Saravic  Gomah  and  Sami  Sharaf. 172  Acting  with  shill, 
timing  and  acumen,  Sadat  defused  the  Sabry  group  just  before 


Soviet  Onion  that  the  move  was  not  directed  against  Moscow 
but  was,  rather,  a purely  internal  Egyptian  affair.  Prior 
to  the  ouster  of  Sabry,  Sadat  summoned  V.  Vinagradov,  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Cairo  and  said  that:173 

Although  t am  anrious  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  you.  I'd  like  to  inform  Che  Soviet  leadership 
that  X have  decided  to  remove  All  Sabry  from  the 
Egyptian  political  leadership.  I have  informed 

because  I'm  afraid,  Che  Western  press  will  say. 


Sadat's  words  notwithstanding,  Sabry  certainly  was 
“Moscow's  man,"  and  his  removal  not  only  solidified  Sadat’s 
internal  position,  but  also  showed  the  Soviet  Onion  his 

The  second,  although  less  publicised,  event  was  Sadat's 
order  that  the  four  MiG-25  reconnaissance  aircraft  in  Egypt 
be  grounded.  This  was  the  first  time  that,  however  gently, 
Sadat  demonstrated  his  ability  to  place  at  risk  the  most 
basic  Soviet  objectives  in  the  re 


t this  decis 
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communists,  the  remnants  of  the  Egyptian  communist  movement 
lost  further  confidence  in  Moscow  which  reduced  even 

Sadat. 

The  final  event  in  the  period  to  cause  consternation 
in  Moscow  was  the  visit  to  Cairo  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  William  Rogers.  Rogers,  in  his  continuing  effort  to 
further  a peaceful  resolution  of  the  Egyptian-Xsraeli 
conflict,  arrived  in  Cairo  on  4 May,  just  prior  to  the  ouster 
of  Sabry,  to  propose  anew  his  plan  for  a partial  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  in  exchange  for  an  extended 
cease-fire  and  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.176  Although  his 

Moscow  that  its  Egyptian  client  was  not  nearly  as  much  in 
hand  as  had  been  thought  after  the  March  Sadat  visit. 

Egypt  was  apparently  not  heeding  Podgomy's  warning  that 
"imperialists  and  their  hirelings  could  be  repulsed  only 
when  the  people  — choose  a correct  plan  of  action, 
maintain  vigilance  against  enemies  and  seek  support  among 
true,  reliable  friends  and  allies."177  Further  causing 
concern  in  Moscow  was  the  speculation  in  the  Western  press 
which,  as  Sadat  had  predicted,  had  interpreted  the  fall  of 
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Sabry  as  a distancing  of  Sadat  from  his  Soviet  patron  to 
the  net  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  the  West.178 
Formalising  the  Relationship;  The  Treaty 

In  the  three  months  since  the  March,  1971,  Sadat  visit 
to  Moscow,  Soviet  attitudes  towards  the  relationship  had 
gone  from  confidence  to  concern.  By  late  May,  it  had 
become  apparent  in  Moscow  that  Sadat’s  hold  on  power  was 
growing  stronger  and  that  the  Soviet  strategy  of  holding 


not  bearing  fruit.  At  the  same  time,  Sadat  was  apparently 
displaying  a willingness  to  deal  with  the  West  and  a 
political  flexibility  which  Nasser  had  lacked  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Sadat  recognized 
that  there  really  was  no  option  of  having  the  United  States 
assume  the  role  of  regional  arbiter,  but  Moscow’s 


less  sanguine.  Rhetoric 
Arab-Israeli  conflict 


substantial  reduction  in  Sadat's  threat  environment, 
especially  if  such  a reduction  were  accomplished  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States,  would  drive  the  relationship 
from  Type  III  to  Type  VI.  Under  such  circumstances,  either 
the  relationship  would  die  (a  likely  outcome,  given  Sadat’s 


cartoon  was  especially  galling  to  Moscow;  It  depicted 
egotlatlng  with  Moscow's  Sabry  Group  behind  bars. 
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relationship  to  Sadat. 

With  this  basic  incompatibility  of  views  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Treaty  and  the  commitments  it  implied,  the  benefits  to 
the  relationship  were  predictably  ephemeral.  But,  although 
the  Treaty  would  have  no  long-term  effects  on  the  nature  of 
the  Type  III  relationship,  it  did  formalize  the  relationship 
and  provided  a useful  point 


of  departure  for 
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them  ever,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  avoid  a renewal  of  the 
war.  Having  used  the  Treaty  to  polarize  the  superpower 
positions  in  the  Middle  East,  any  conflict  would  certainly 
bring  about  a U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  as  each  side  sought 
to  support  its  client.  However,  at  the  24th  Congress  of  the 
CPSU,  it  was  decided  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  pursue  a 
policy  of  detente  with  the  United  States,  and  some 
negotiations  were  already  underway  between  the  superpowers 
to  limit  strategic  arms.  The  Soviet  Union  also  assumed  that, 
with  the  Treaty,  it  had  regained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
relationship  and  that  it  could  afford  to  ignore  its 

But  Sadat  was  not  without  other  levers  of  influence, 
some  of  which  became  apparent  in  the  July,  1971  crisis  in 
Sudan.  As  was  discussed  above,  Himeiri  withdrew  from  the 


of  the  Egyptian  Army, 


Sadat's  an 

completed  in  mid-1971,  showed  that  he  required  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative  support.  Sadat  knew  that 
Egypt  had  been  defeated  in  1967  primarily  because  of  Israeli 
air  superiority  which  had  prevented  Egypt  from  interdicting 

the  system  he  found  he  most  desperately  needed  in  1971  was 
one  which  would  extend  his  anti-aircraft  capabilities  all 
over  the  mobile  battlefield.  Most  modem  armies  consider 
that  aircraft  are  the  most  effective  weapon  against  other 
aircraft,  but  Sadat  held  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  in  low 
esteem.  Sadat  recognized  that  his  Air  Force  was  no  match 
for  Israel,  either  in  training  or  in  equipment.  The  only 
weapon  which  was  demonstrably  effective  against  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  was  the  surface-to-air  missile.  Sadat  knew  that 
it  was  the  introduction  of  large  numbers  of  SA-2  and  SA-3 
missiles  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  spring  of  1970  which 
had  prevented  a humiliating  defeat  during  the  war  of 


prepared,  fixed  installations.  Except  for  the  narrow  area 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  these  missiles  could 
provide  no  coverage  of  a Sinai  battlefield.  Egypt  needed 
a mobile  air  defense  system  which  would  accompany  the 
advancing  forces  and  neutralize  the  advantage  of  the  Israeli 
air  defense 


missiles  would  allow  the 
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umbrella  to  move  with  the  advancing  Egyptian  Army  in  the 
Sinai.  A mobile  air  defense  missile  system  was  a sine  qua 
non  for  resumption  of  the  conflict. 

In  addition,  Sadat  sought  more  and  better  anti-tank 
weapons  in  order  to  blunt  an  Israeli  armored  counter-attack. 
The  SAGGER  anti-tank  guided  missile  (ATGM)  was  a particularly 
attractive  system  which  could  be  made  available  in  great 
numbers  to  the  Egyptian  Army. 

Finally,  as  mentioned  earlier,  Sadat  sought  a deterrent 
weapon  with  which  he  could  threaten  Israeli  population 

Cairo.  This  could  take  the  form  of  either  a medium-range 


If  Sadat  were  to  honor  his  pledge  to  make  1971  the 
weapons  well  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  allow 


October  to  make  a final  plea.  As  a gesture  to  Moscow,  and 
in  response  to  Soviet  pressures,  he  had  already  appointed 
Murad  Gareb,  a man  of  renowned  pro-Soviet  leanings,  to  be 
Egypt's  Foreign  Minister.  The  meaning  of  this  was  obvious; 
Sadat  was  prepared  to  make  adjustments  to  Egypt's  internal 


>lidarity 


to  offer  an  olive  branch  for  his 
the  suiwner.189 


itself, 
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world  as  a direct  Soviet  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  of 
Israel,  since  most  of  the  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Onion  were  of  military  age.194  Although  not  a centerpiece 
of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship,  the  question  of  the 
emigration  of  Jews  was  to  continue  to  plague  the 
relationship  throughout  its  duration. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Onion  and  Egypt  had  again  deteriorated.  Sadat  was  unable  to 
make  1971  his  "year  of  decision,”  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  Onion  to  deliver  the  weapons  he  needed.  His  failure 
in  the  manipulated  crisis  of  the  "year  of  decision”  severely 
damaged  his  credibility,  both  internationally  and  domestically. 
O.S.  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  ridiculed  Sadat's 
threats  and  pledged  to  keep  Israel  stronger  than  all  of  its 
Arab  neighbors  combined.  Opposition  inside  Egypt  grew, 
both  to  Sadat  and  to  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship. 

Although  Sadat  formally  attributed  the  failure  of  Egypt  to 
make  1971  the  "year  of  decision"  to  the  unforeseen 
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157-158. 


did  represent  a 
decided  to  take 


Thus,  when  Sadat  journeyed  to  Moscow  in  early  February, 


red  tape,  and  similar  things."201 


1971,  ascribing  the 


He  pledged  that  the 


further  promised  additional  weapons  as  well,  including  the 
short-range  FSOG-7  surface-to-surface  rocket,  additional 
Tu-22  bombers,  and  the  newest  T-62  tank.  Kosygin,  for  his 
part,  promised  to  assume  personal  responsibility  for 


However,  Sadat  was  not  pleased.  First,  he  knew  well 


distinct  things.  Second,  he  had  not  obtained  Soviet 

es  to  deliver  the  weapons  he  needed  most,  as  outlined 
. Although  he  was  pleased  to  have  the  Soviet  Onion 


is  was  largely  disingenuous.  In  fact,  the  joint  communique  Issued 


pledge 
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extract  Egypt 


from  the  squeeze  exerted  by  the  superpower  tactics  and  to  seek 
new  support  from  Asia,  "with  Peking  at  its  center."2®4  He 
also  criticized  the  quality  of  Soviet  arms  that  were  shipped 
to  Egypt  and  promised  to  seek  to  buy  arms  from  Western 
Europe.  Finally,  he  released  all  the  anti-Soviet 
demonstrators  who  had  been  arrested  in  January  and  allowed 
them  to  return  to  the  newly  reopened  university  of  Cairo.205 

When  this  had  no  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union,  Sadat 
expelled  the  chief  Soviet  adviser  in  Egypt,  under  strong 
pressure  from  Saddek.  The  Egyptian  Commander-in-Chief  had 
become  so  angry  with  Soviet  high-handedness  that  he  would 
no  longer  even  speak  to  any  Soviet  officer. 

Nor  was  Sadat's  anger  restricted  to  his  personal  actions. 
On  24  March,  A1  Ahram,  Heikel's  publication,  called  for  a 
limited  war  with  Israel  in  the  Sinai,  regardless  of  Soviet 
opposition.  It  said  that  a total  war  to  reconquer  all  the 

intransigence  but  that,  if  Egypt  were  to  win  a limited  war 
in  the  Sinai,  "the  whole  aspect  of  the  crisis  would 
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206 

change."  His  statement,  fully  authorized  by  Sadat, 
indicated  a new  wrinkle  in  the  formal  Egyptian  goals; 
hithertofore , Sadat's  demands  on  the  Soviet  Onion  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Egypt  would  seek  to  recapture 
the  entire  Sinai  through  force  of  arms.  Now,  Heikel  implied 
that  Sadat  would  be  willing  to  settle  for  a limited  victory 
on  which  he  could  base  further  political  actions. 

This  new  policy  was  designed  to  lessen  Egypt's 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  because  it  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  weapons  Egypt  would  require  to  obtain  its 
military  objectives.  Under  this  philosophy,  Sadat  was 
freer  to  jeopardize  his  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  his  need  for  Soviet  support  diminished. 

Given  all  these  developments,  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  that  it  was  time  again  to  consult  with  Sadat. 
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Despite  Sadat’s  cynicism,  however,  he  did  succeed  in  a 
cleverly  crafted  Soviet  commitment  to  provide  the  necessary 
offensive  arms  if  Moscow  could  not  convince  the  United 
States  to  pressure  Israel  into  an  acceptable  political 
solution.208  Moscow  agreed  that  a five  month  deadline  for 
political  movement  was  appropriate  and  that,  should  no 
progress  be  made  within  this  timeframe,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  support  an  Egyptian  military  solution.  The  joint 
communique  issued  as  Sadat  left  Moscow  hinted  at  this 

the  "right  to  use  other  [than  political]  means,”  to 
recover  territory  occupied  by  Israel.209  This  represented 
a significant  departure  from  the  prior  rigid  Soviet 


208 


l,  1972. 
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adherence  to  rhetoric  supporting  only  a peaceful  solution 
to  the  Middle  East  issue  which  had  marked  Soviet  communiques 

The  Soviet  Onion  also  agreed  to  provide  Sadat  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  immediately 
upon  its  conclusion.210  Brezhnev  stressed  to  Sadat  that  the 
Soviet  Onion  was  not  going  to  sacrifice  Egyptian  interests 
simply  to  move  detente  with  the  Onited  States  farther  along. 

Opon  his  return  to  the  Middle  East,  Sadat  embarked  on 
a comprehensive  tour  of  Arab  capitals,  including  visits 
with  Qaddafhi  in  Libya,  Boumedienne  in  Algeria  (with  whom 
Nasser  had  had  particularly  bad  relations) , and  Bourquiba  in 
Tunisia.  In  all  of  these  Arab  states,  Sadat  issued 


communiques  which  pledged  a united  Arab  front  in  a renewed 


conflict  with  Israel. 

His  February  and  May  visits  to  the  Soviet  Onion,  however, 
did  little  to  quell  the  rising  anti-Sovietism  in  Egypt  or 
to  solidify  Sadat's  own  domestic  position.  Virtually  on  a 
weekly  basis,  there  were  additional  manifestations  of  the 
deep-seated  and  growing  discontent  within  Egypt  with  the  "no 
war,  no  peace”  situation.  In  addition,  Sadat  received 
further  indications  of  serious  antipathy  within  the  officer 


Egyptii 
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depended  for  hia  political  security.  A formal  petition  was 
submitted  to  Sadat  by  the  officer  corps  urging  him  to  reduc 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Egypt  and  to  regain  control  of 
Egyptian  military  facilities.  Sadat  had  no  viable  response 
to  the  powerful  and  restive  Egyptian  military  because  he 


forthcoming.  The  April  agreement  with  Moscow  had  put  off 
the  needed  offensive  weapons  until  November  at  the  earliest 
Soviet  Defense  Minister,  Marshal  A.  Grechko,  however,  did 
travel  to  Cairo  shortly  before  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  to 
show  Sadat  the  new  version  of  the  MiG-25  FOXBAT.211  The 
high-flying  MiG-25  made  several  highly  publicized  over- 
flights of  the  Israeli-occupied  Sinai  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  Soviet  technology  over  the  D.S. -supplied 
F-4  PHANTOM.  Grechko's  visit  was  also  designed  to  under- 
score Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East  on  the  eve  of 
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Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East,"  five  days  before  Nixor 
arrived  in  Moscow  for  the  summit.  Sadat  did  not  mind,  howev 
because  he  felt  that  Grechko's  visit  might  portend  a more 
serious  Soviet  attitude  towards  Egyptian  military  needs. 21  * 
The  inclusion  of  the  MiG-25  in  Grechko's  party  was  a 
curious  affair,  for  the  Soviets  took  the  aircraft  back  with 
them  when  they  departed  Cairo.  Grechko  may  have  attempted 

Banas  (Berenice)  along  the  Red  Sea  coast.  Indeed,  in 


Egyptian  facilities  than  in  communicating  subtle  political 


Soviet  activities  there.  A single  MiG-25  was  insufficient 


irritated  Egyptians. 
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industrial  efforts,  ranging  from  steel  production  to 
phosphate  mining.  Egypt,  while  welcoming  this  aid,  was 
troubled  by  the  monopolistic  manner  in  which  the  Soviet 
Onion  rendered  its  assistance.  Sadat  remembered  the 
experiences  of  China  which,  when  it  broke  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  found  its  industry  in  disarray  because  of  total 
Chinese  dependence  upon  Soviet  support.  Sadat  feared  that 
a breach  with  Moscow  would  have  the  same  results  in  Egypt. 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union,  under  the  direction  of  its 
ambassador  Vinagradov,  was  buying  land  in  and  around  Cairo 
for  its  own  developmental  purposes.213  This  was  land  over 
which  Egypt  would  have  no  control. 

disturbed  by  a scandal  which  erupted  in  June,  1972,  when  it 
was  revealed  that  Soviet  soldiers  assigned  to  Egypt  were 
smuggling  Egyptian  gold  out  of  the  country  upon 
reassignment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Exclusive  Soviet  control 
over  Cairo  West  airfield  provided  the  mechanism  by  which 
these  soldiers  were  able  to  avoid  Egyptian  customs.214 


160-161.  Heikel  notes  that  It 
^covering  this  Soviet  practice. 
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The  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in  May,  1972,  was  a crucial 
event,  bringing  together  the  frustrations  Sadat  had  with 
the  relationship.  The  summit  demonstrated  the  subordinate 
role  which  patron-client  relationships  play  in 
inter-superpower  affairs.  The  summit  communique  gave  but 
a secondary  emphasis  to  the  Middle  East,  dismissing  problems 
in  the  region  as  a residual  area  of  confrontation  which 
would  soon  go  away.  In  the  interest  of  preserving  a 
harmonious  beginning  to  detente,  Brezhnev  agreed  to  language 
which  placed  the  o.S. -Soviet  client  conflict  on  the  backbumer 
of  global  political  issues.  The  communique  stressed  the  need 
for  a political  settlement,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
mutual  restraint,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  Palestinian 


issue.  More  importantly  from  Sadat's  perspective, 
communique  called  for  a "military  relaxation"  in  tl 
This,  Sadat  saw,  would  freeze  Egypt  into  a positior 
strategic  inferiority  vis-a-vis  Israel.  "We  laggec 
twenty  steps  behind  Israel,  and  so  'military  relaxa 
this  context  meant  nothing  but  giving  in  to  Israel. 

To  Sadat,  this  asymmetry  in  the  military  balan 
Moscow's  fault;  the  realization  of  his  low  position 
Soviet  political  calculus  and  the  demonstrated  will 


region. 
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of  Moscow  to  ignore  Egypt's  problems  in  order  to  make 
progress  in  Soviet-0. S.  relations  were,  in  Sadat's  words, 
"the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back."216  The  promised 
Soviet  explanation  of  the  summit  arrived  in  Cairo  a full 
month  after  the  conclusion  of  the  summit  and  provided  little 
solace  for  Sadat.  He  wrote  a seven  point  paper  in  response, 
demanding  that  the  Soviet  Union  explain  how  it  would  honor 
its  April  pledge  either  to  forge  a political  settlement  or 
to  provide  Egypt  with  the  offensive  weapons  Sadat  needed  to 
effect  a military  solution.217 

Sadat  found  that  the  Soviet  response  to  his  letter, 
which  arrived  in  Cairo  on  6 July,  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  Sadat  says  that:218 
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extend  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  to  Egypt,  nor  was  there  an 
effective  internal  force  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  rely 
upon  to  overthrow  Sadat. 


Despite  the  political  turmoil  which  accompanied  the 
Sadat  announcement,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  advisers 
and  equipment  proceeded  in  an  orderly  fashion.  In  all,  some 
20,000  Soviet  military  personnel  left  Egypt  within  seven 
days,  taking  with  them  120  MiG-21s,  30  Su-17.s,  4 MiG-25s, 
and  several  batteries  of  SA-4  and  SA-6  missiles.228  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  removed  all  of  its  intelligence 

airfields  at  which  it  had  enjoyed  exclusive  use. 

Importantly  however,  Sadat  did  not  expel  the  Soviet 
Navy  from  its  bases  at  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Mersa  Metruh 
and  Has  Banas  (Berenice),  although  he  did  require  some 
modicum  of  Egyptian  control  over  Soviet  activities  and  the 
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iible 


with  ideological  commitments  to  Israel/  was  a poss 
source,  especially  given  Egypt's  overt  break  with  the 


In  reality,  Sadat  had  no  intention  of  allowing  this 
merger  to  take  place;  the  psychotic  Qaddafhi  was  demanding 

armed  forces.230  But  the  effect  on  the  Soviet  Onion  was 
to  underscore  the  unpredictability  of  Sadat  and  his  penchant 
for  the  dramatic. 


Sadat  appointed  Mohammed 
sign  Minister,  an  individual 
co- American  views  231 


As  a result  of  all  these  actions,  relations  between 
patron  and  client  reached  a nadir  by  mid-August,  1972. 


By  reducing  Soviet  access  to  Egyptian  facilities,  Sadat  had 
put  at  risk  the  most  fundamental  Soviet  objectives  in  the 


relationship  and  had,  therefore,  put  at  risk  the 
relationship  itself.  In  doing  so,  he  had  created  a crisis 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  only  Soviet  acquiescence  would 
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out,  in  definitive  form,  his  perspective  of  the 
Soviet-Egyptian  relationship.  In  this  letter,  Sadat 
established  a date  of  15  October  by  which  the  Soviet  Onion 
had  to  "show  its  good  intentions  and  respond  to  our  demands. 
[Otherwise]  I would  be  free  to  take  the  decisions  I deemed 
fit."235 

Although  Sadat  had  derived  considerable  domestic 
benefit  from  his  ejection  of  the  Soviet  advisers,  his  threat 
environment  remained  high.  His  dramatic  actions  and 
subsequent  rhetoric  had  done  nothing  to  alleviate  his  basic 
problem  with  Israel,  nor  were  his  efforts  at  a rapprochement 

timing  if  he  sought  to  effect  a new  relationship  with  the 

was  in  no  position  to  begin  closer  ties  with  Egypt,  a move 
which  would  cost  him  votes  with  the  powerful  Jewish 
electorate  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  Nixon  had 
no  desire  to  ruffle  Soviet  feathers  any  more  than  was 


Soviet  support  for  his  efforts  to  extract  the  United 
States  from  Vietnam. 


Sadat's  efforts  to  find  military  support  in  Western 
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Minister  Zayyat,  in  August,  arranged  for  a trip  through 
several  European  capitals,  a trip  which  he  felt  would 
result  in  a major  foreign  policy  shift  for  Egypt.  But  the 
attack  on  the  Israeli  athletes  by  Palestinian  terrorists  in 
Munich  in  October  effectively  ended  Zayyat's  chances.  Trips 
to  Germany  and  Italy  were  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the 
host  governments,  and  Zayyat  got  a very  chilly  reception  in 
Britain  which  turned  frigid  when  a Palestinian  letter  bomb 

struck  hard  at  PLO  enclaves  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  which  elicited 
a strong  Arab  backlash  and  a resolution  of  condemnation  in 
the  tl.H.  Security  Council,  a resolution  which  the  United 
States  vetoed. 


At  the  same  time  this  rapprochement  effort  with  the 
West  fizzled,  Sadat  came  to  face  the  realities  of  his 
military  capabilities  to  reduce  his  threat  environment 
with  no  help  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Immediately  following 
the  expulsion  of  the  Soviet  advisers,  Sadat  had  directed 
Saddek  to  prepare  plans  to  attack  the  Sinai  in  November. 


He  felt  that  the  Egyptian  Armed  Forces,  although  not  ready 
to  recapture  the  entire  Sinai,  would  be  able  to  win  a 


major  political  success.  Saddek' s initial  response  to 
Sadat  was  that  such  an  attack  was,  indeed,  feasible,  and 
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that  it  could  be  ready  by  the  timeframe  Sadat  had  specified. 
But,  in  late  September,  Saddek,  with  the  support  of  the 
major  Egyptian  commanders,  told  Sadat  that  such  an  attack 

was  that  Defense  Plan  200  [the  basic  Egyptian  plan  to 
recapture  portions  of  the  Sinai]  had  completely  collapsed."22® 
All  this  meant  that  Sadat  onae  again  had  to  turn  back 
to  the  Soviet  Onion.  Indeed,  it  is  improbable  that  Sadat 

offensive  weapons  he  needed  and  to  placate  anti-Soviet 
sentiment  within  Egypt.  If  Sadat  could  have  effected  a 
political  rapprochement  with  the  Rest,  that  would  have  been 
an  added,  if  unintended,  benefit.  Indeed,  Sadat  had  little 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Onited  States  to  bring  about  a 
political  solution  to  the  Sinai  which  was  acceptable  to 
Egypt.  He  remained  confident  that  only  military  action 
would  be  productive,  at  least  until  Egypt's  credibility  as 
a military  power  was  reestablished. 

The  Soviet  Onion,  for  its  part,  had  been  stunned  by 
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precipitating  a crisis  in  his  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  choosing  a mechanism  which  attached  Moscow's 

its  level  of  support  for  Egypt  in  a manner  which  met  Sadat's 
demands. 

Sadat's  crisis  manipulation,  although  successful,  was 
not  entirely  the  model  of  Machiavellian  brilliance  as  it  is 
. 242 

sometimes  portrayed.  Both  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union 
miscalculated  in  the  1972  crisis,  a characteristic  of  all 
crises  in  patron-client  state  relationships.  Moscow  felt 
that,  just  as  in  1971,  Sadat  was  bluffing  in  this  threat 
to  expel  the  Soviet  advisers.  Even  after  Sadat  told 
Vinagradov  on  6 July  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  such 
a move,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  believe  him  and  was, 
therefore,  unresponsive  to  the  Sidqi  visit  eight  days 
later.  After  the  expulsion  order,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
thrown  into  confusion  over  what  was  happening  in  Egypt,  as 
evidenced  by  Brezhnev's  mid-August  letter  to  Sadat. 

his  armed  forces  to  resume  a war  against  Israel.  Although 
his  primary  goal  in  the  crisis  was  to  force  additional 
support  from  the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  reasonably  confident 
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When  both  sides  recognized  the  extent  of  their 
miscalculations,  they  hastened  to  patch  up  the  relationship 

Politburo  decided  on  a major  change  in  policy,  not  only 
towards  Egypt,  but  with  certain  implications  for  its 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  speaks  of  the  success 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Sadat's  crisis 
manipulation  in  1972  was  successful  and  his  "year  of 
decision"  gambit  in  1971  was  not.  First,  the  "year  of 
decision"  crisis  was  purely  rhetoric  with  no  operational 
component.  At  no  time  did  the  Soviet  Union  take  Sadat's 
ill-formulated  threats  seriously,  and  Moscow  felt  that  the 
newly  signed  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  had 
institutionalized  its  interests  in  Egypt  with  a sufficient 
margin  of  safety.  In  1972,  Sadat  took  concrete  steps, 

Second,  the  1971  effort  did  not  directly  threaten  the 
most  basic  Soviet  goals  in  the  relationship,  those  of 
strategic  advantage.  Sadat  was  not  threatening  to  take 
action  directly  against  Soviet  presence  and  access  to 
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and  actually  took  action  to  restrict  Soviet  military 
activities  directed  against  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet.  The  loss 
of  naval  reconnaissance  aircraft  (.11-38  MAXsl  staging 
rights  at  Egyptian  airfields,  for  example,  severely 
curtailed  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  track  U.S. 
naval  units  in  the  Mediterranean. 243 

Third,  Sadat's  position  in  1971  was  still,  in  Soviet 
eyes,  politically  tenuous.  Moscow  was  still  hoping  that, 
in  1971,  the  unruly  Sadat  would  be  replaced  by  someone  more 
inclined  to  support  Soviet  aspirations.  By  1972,  in 
contrast,  Sadat  was  clearly  in  command  in  Egypt.  The 
threats  he  faced  internally,  moreover,  were  from  the  right, 
which  meant  that,  should  Sadat  fall,  Soviet  goals  would  be 
jeopardised. 

The  net  result  of  Sadat’s  manipulated  crisis  of  1972 

on  a limited  war  against  Israel  in  1973.  This  reversed  the 
long-standing  Soviet  opposition  to  a resumption  of 
hostilities.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  experience 
is  that  crisis  manipulation  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
the  manipulator  attacks  his  partner's  most  basic  objectives 
in  the  relationship.  The  Soviet  Union  did  this  in  1967; 
Sadat  did  it  in  1972. 
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Although  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt 
continued  to  improve  in  early  1273,  and  there  was  tacit 
agreement  between  the  two  states  that  Egypt  would  resume  the 

Egypt  would  resume  the  war  soon  was  greeted  with  considerable 
skepticism  by  a population  which  had  lived  with  the  "year  of 
decision. " Moreover,  anti-Soviet  feelings  remained  high,  as 
the  Egyptian  people  did  not  know  that  this  time  the  Soviet 
Union  really  was  responding  to  Sadat's  requirements.  There 
was  continued  restiveness  in  the  Army,  and  the  students  once 
again  took  to  the  streets,  forcing  Sadat  to  close  the 
university. 

Nonetheless,  Sadat  began  vigorous  preparations  to  fight 
Israel  in  the  Sinai.  Soon  after  the  initial  arrivals  of 

appointment  of  Ahmed  Ismail  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Egyptian,  Syrian,  and  Libyan  armies.  Sadat  also  continued 

weight  of  his  oil  to  influence  the  West.  In  fact,  Saudi 
money  paid  for  many  of  the  weapons  provided  to  Egypt  during 
1973  helping  to  relieve  Soviet  cash  flow  problems.244  Sadat 
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limited  conflict.  Moreover,  the  deterrent  weapon  had  not 
yet  been  deployed,  and  Egyptian  forces  still  required 
additional  training  on  the  new  weapons  systems. 

As  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  materialized  in  1973,  Sadat 
again  faced  the  problem  of  being  placed  on  a backburaer  while 
grander  issues  of  superpower  relations  were  discussed.  Prior 
to  the  summit,  Sadat  sent  Ismail  to  Moscow  to  urge  Brezhnev 
not  to  sacrifice  Egyptian  interests  in  the  name  of  detente. 

His  interventions  with  Brezhnev  came  to  naught,  however;  the 

Middle  East,  nor  was  there  any  progress  in  resolving  the 
Israeli  occupation  of  the  Sinai. 

But,  in  1973,  Sadat  was  far  less  concerned  with  this 
oucome  than  he  had  been  the  year  before.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
providing  the  weapons  he  required,  and  it  was  only  now  a 
matter  of  operational  timing  before  Egypt  could  resume  the 

Indeed,  by  mid-summer,  the  Soviet  Union  had  resigned 
itself  to  a resumption  of  the  war.  In  April,  Kosygin  had 
said  in  a Stockholm  interview  that  "Egypt  has  the  right  to 
possess  a powerful  army  now  in  order  to  liberate  its  own 
lands. ”2S3  At  the  30-31  July  meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
political  leaders,  this  message  was  reaffirmed.  The  summit 
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communique 


e asserted  that  the  Middle  East  problem  could  be 
solved  only  by  "full  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  the 
occupied  Arab  territories."  Gone  were  the  usual  caveats 
about  a peaceful  solution  and  any  references  to  U.N. 
Resolution  242. 254  Furthermore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  Egyptian  revolution  that  same  month, 
Soviet  and  Egyptian  leaders  exchanged  telegrams.  Moscow 
wished  Sadat  success  "in  the  struggle  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Israeli  aggression  of  1967.  In 
this  struggle,  as  before,  the  Soviet  Union  will  act  on  the 
side  of  righteous  and  friendly  Egypt."  Sadat  responded 
that  "The  Egyptian  people,  fighting  against  the 
conspiracies  of  imperialism,  at  the  present  time  are  full 
of  firm  and  unbending  decisiveness  to  return  their  usurped 
lands.'255 

These  exchanges  constituted  formal  Egyptian  warning  to 

Because  the  nature  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship 
was  so  enmeshed  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship,  the 
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military  road  was,  to  some  extent,  reflective  of  the  state 
of  detente  in  1973. 

By  mid-1973,  it  was  apparent  to  the  Soviet  Onion  that 
detente  was  not  going  to  yield  all  the  immediate  benefits 


considerable  trade  advantage  for  the  Soviet  Union,  was  not 
yet  a reality,  and  there  were  indications  that  it  would 
experience  substantial  complications.  Efforts  to  tie  this 
agreement  to  a loosening  of  Soviet  emigration  rules  for 
Soviet  Jews  desiring  to  move  to  Israel  were  developing  in 
American  Jewish  circles. 

In  addition,  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  gave 
evidence  of  bogging  down  and  showed  themselves  to  be,  at  a 
minimum,  a long  and  arduous  process. 

Moreover,  the  mounting  domestic  turmoil  surrounding 

detente  that  the  Soviet  leadership  felt  Nixon  was  personally 
continue  in  office. 

Equally  importantly,  Sadat  had  uncovered  a potentially 
effective  weapon  which,  if  properly  used,  could  result  in 
major  strategic  gains  for  the  Soviet  Union  vis-a-vis  the 
united  States.  In  July,  Sadat  had  obtained  a warning  from 
King  Feisel  to  the  United  States  that  Saudi  Arabia  would 
unless  the  U.S.  brought 
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On  12  September,  the  deterrent  weapon  finally  arrived 
in  Egypt;  the  Soviet  Union  moved  two  brigades  of  SCUD  C 
surface-to-surface  missiles  to  Egypt.  As  agreed  by  Sadat, 
the  SCUD  units  remained  under  strict  Soviet  control.  Since 
this  was  intended  to  be  only  a deterrent  weapon,  such  an 
arrangement  was  acceptable  to  Sadat. 299 

Committing  the  SCUD  brigades  to  Egypt  was  the  final 
act  Sadat  needed  to  proceed  with  the  war  against  Israel. 
Moscow  knew  full  well  the  import  of  the  SCUD;  without  it, 
Sadat  might  have  deferred  his  decision  yet  a while  longer. 

of  Sadat  over  his  Soviet  patron,  a victory  rooted  in  the 
successful  crisis  manipulation  of  the  year  before. 

From  that  point  on,  the  preparations  for  war  continued 

Heights  in  which  thirteen  Syrian  aircraft  and  an  Israeli 

3y  mid-September,  two  Egyptian  armies  (the  Third  and 
the  Second)  were  deployed  along  the  Suez  Canal  in  prepared 
regimental  camps. 259  SA-6  sites,  constructed  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  became  operational.  Soviet 
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from  Egypt  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Sadat,  of 

the  final  Soviet  display  of  contempt  for  the  Egyptian 
military.  "They  [the  Soviets]  obviously  implied  that  I 
would  lose  and  that  they  were  afraid  for  the  lives  of  the 
Soviet  nationals.”261 

began  in  earnest  on  S October,  as  U.S.  intelligence 
confirmed  that  civilians  and  non-essential  personnel  were 
being  shipped  out  of  Cairo  on  Aeroflot  aircraft.  Some  of 
these  aircraft  were  diverted  enroute  to  other  locations 

The  following  day,  the  Soviet  Onion  launched  a 
photo-reconnaissance  satellite  which  tracked  across  the 
Middle  East.  Indeed,  between  3 and  17  October,  the  Soviet 
Union  launched  five  such  satellites.  Obviously,  Moscow 
intended  to  watch  the  war  very  carefully. 

On  the  morning  of  6 October,  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
divisions  attacked  on  two  fronts  in  a limited  war  which  was 
to  have  a profound  impact  on  the  future  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  relations  between  the  superpowers  themselves.  The 
management  of  the  Egyptian-Soviet  patron-client  state 
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mediately  following  the  1956  Suez  Crisis,  when 
a period  of  high  threat.  But,  as  soon  as  the 
Soviet  calculus  and  objectives  changed  as  a result  of  events 
in  the  mid-1960s,  and  the  relationship  moved  to  Type  XXI, 
the  dynamics  of  the  flow  of  influence  became  more  complex, 
with  dominance  shifting  back  and  forth  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  Egypt's  threat  environment  and  the  political 
maturation  of  Anwar  Sadat.  In  periods  of  high  threat,  such 
as  during  the  war  of  attrition,  Soviet  dominance  reasserted 
itself;  in  periods  of  reduced  threat,  Egypt  often  gained 


The  lessons  which  can  be  derived  from  a systematic 
understanding  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  patron-client  state 
relationship  are  of  substantial  importance  not  only  for 
heuristic  purposes  but  also  for  their  policy  implications 
p is  reflective  of  the 
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of  expanding  competition  in  which  patron-client  state 
relationships  will  serve  as  surrogates  for  direct 
confrontation,  understanding  these  relationships  will 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  effective  management  of 
international  affairs. 
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Soviet-Egyptian  relationship.  All  others,  including  the 
1967  war,  were  to  some  extent  manipulated  crises  brought  on 
by  either  patron  or  client  and  so  were  designed  to  have 
their  primary  effect  on  the  relationship  itself.  This  was 
not  the  case  in  the  October  War.  Sadat  did  not  begin  the 
war  with  an  objective  of  influencing  Soviet  support  for 
Egypt  as  Nasser  had  done  in  the  war  of  attrition?  such 
support  had  been  more  or  less  successfully  obtained  by  the 

seeking  to  meet  his  fundamental  national  objective  of 
Egyptian  security  by  reducing  his  threat  environment. 

Soviet  support  was,  and  had  always  been,  a means  to  this  end. 
The  following  discussion  of  the  war  is  not  intended  to 

three  decades  has  received  such  exhaustive  historical  review, 

to  understand  the  crisis  management  efforts  by  both  patron 

details  of  the  conflict.  The  developments  on  the  battlefield 
were  the  underpinnings  of  the  management  of  the  crisis  and 
of  the  escalation  to  superpower  confrontation.  No  analysis 
of  crisis  management  in  the  war  can  be  adequate  without 
hts  of  the  conflict  itself. 
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Moscow's  Arab  clients,  and  in  particular  Egypt,  would  be 
seen  as  another  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
American  weapons  over  Soviet  arms  and  would  call  into 
question  the  efficacy  of  subordination  to  Moscow  in  the 
eyes  of  other  Third  World  clients.  Moreover,  a decisive 
defeat  of  the  Arab  armies  would  almost  assuredly  result  in 
anguished  cries  for  direct  Soviet  intervention,  something 
that  in  the  cold  light  of  pre-crisis  reality,  Moscow  wanted 

On  the  other  hand,  a decisive  defeat  of  Israel,  as 
unlikely  as  such  an  outcome  may  have  been  in  Soviet  eyes, 
would  almost  certainly  bring  about  an  intervention  by  the 
United  States.  This,  in  turn,  would  quickly  escalate  into 
a superpower  military  confrontation,  for  the  Soviet  Union 
could  scarcely  avoid  committing  its  own  forces  in  response. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  demonstrate  its 
reliability  as  a patron.  The  events  of  the  preceding  year 
had  called  into  question  that  reliability,  and  Moscow  needed 
to  show  that,  in  a crisis,  it  would  support  its  client  in 
whatever  manner  was  necessary.  The  Soviet  Union  probably 
hoped  that,  as  in  1967  when  the  war  was  too  short  to 
require  any  real  support  during  the  crisis,  the  1973  war 
would  be  of  sufficiently  limited  scope  that  it  would  allow 
a demonstration  of  support  to  take  place  after  the  heat  of 
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Fourth,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  use  the  pending  1973 
conflict  to  solidify  its  political  and  military  position  in 
the  region.  This  involved  not  only  the  objectives  mentioned 
above,  but  also  the  flexibility  to  exploit  opportunities  as 
they  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  conflict.  Sadat's 

on  Moscow,  nor  was  the  potentially  massive  damage  an  oil 
weapon  could  wreak  on  the  economies  of  the  West.  The  Soviet 
Union  wanted  to  be  in  a position  to  exploit  any  favorable, 
if  unexpected,  development  which  might  occur  while 
limiting  the  risks  of  superpower  confrontation. 

Fifth,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  underscore  Egypt's 
dependence  on  its  patron.  The  1972  expulsion  of  the  Soviet 
advisers  was  a humiliating  experience  rooted  in  what  Moscow 
saw  as  erroneous  calculations  by  Sadat  of  the  level  of 
Egypt's  needs  for  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Xn  a conflict,  even  one  of  limited  scope,  Egypt's  threat 
environment  would  rise  enormously,  and  only  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  available  to  fill  the  gap.  Heikel's  report 
of  Grechko's  arguments  to  the  Politburo  in  October,  1972, 
illustrates  this  point  and  bears  repeating.5 
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Grechko  remembered  well  that  it  was  only  after  the  1967 
debacle  that  the  Soviet  Onion  achieved  its  basing  rights  in 
Egypt  which  were  expanded  only  after  the  Soviet  intervention 
in  the  war  of  attrition,  bike  a step  function,  expansion  of 
access  to  Egyptian  facilities  was  closely  linked  to  Soviet 
responsiveness  to  Egyptian  crises. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  Soviet  Onion  sought 
to  avoid  a military  confrontation  with  the  United  States. 
Although  the  Soviet  Onion  had  greatly  expanded  the  size  of 
its  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  thanks  largely  to 

no  position  to  engage  the  United  States  in  the  region. 
Moreover,  at  a time  of  residual  nuclear  inferiority,  the 
Soviet  Union  had  even  less  desire  to  engage  the  United 
States  in  a general  war.  This  overriding  pre-crisis 
objective  set  limits  on  the  pursuit  of  other  opportunistic 
goals. 

All  of  these  objectives  were  felt  to  be  obtainable  by 

management,  knew  full  well  the  vagaries  and  high 
uncertainties  which  are  the  substance  of  international 
crises,  particularly  those  involving  client  states.  Coupled 
with  this  inherent  crisis  uncertainty  was  the  degree  of 
control  which  the  Soviet  Onion  knew  it  was  surrendering  to 
Sadat,  control  which  added  to  the  complexities  of  crisis 
management . 
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overblown;  the  Soviet  Union,  by  its  very 
the  sort  of  governmental  paralysis  which 
the  American  hostages  by  Iran. 
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were  not  designed  for  that  purpose,  nor  did 
Moscow  want  to  play  that  active  a role  in  the  war.7 

Third,  the  Soviet  Onion  made  preparations  to  ship 
equipment  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  shipment  of  massive 
amounts  of  equipment  to  any  conflict  is  no  mean  feat;  it 
involves  an  extraordinary  amount  of  packaging,  preparations, 
and  movement,  especially  when  the  equipment  involves  major 
end  items  such  as  tanks  or  howitzers.  The  Soviet  Union 
recognized  that  a major  resupply  effort,  to  be  effective, 
would  have  to  be  organized  early.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
Soviet  Union  made  a commitment,  even  internally,  to  embark  on 


" capability.  That  is,  they  could 
dog.  Rather,  they  had  to  depend  u 
film  from  the  satellite  to  Moscow. 
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hostilities  were  imminent,  including  the  very  public 
evacuation  of  Soviet  dependents,  but  at  no  time  did  Moscow 
consult  with  the  United  States  on  the  impending  outbreak  of 
hostilities . 10 


Thus,  by  6 October,  1973,  the  Soviet  Union  had 


it  would  have  preferred  not  to  see  occur.  Having  been  brought 
to  the  brink  by  a persistent  and  clever  client,  Moscow  now 
faced  the  task  of  managing  the  crisis  and  avoiding  damage  to 
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in  1967  and  in  the  continued  occupation  of  Arab  lands. 

There  was  no  chance  for  a regional  peace  with  Israel  as  long 
as  the  stigma  of  defeat  continued  to  mark  the  Arab  world. 

Any  form  of  political  settlement  had  to  have,  as  its 

Pragmatically,  Egypt  desperately  needed  Arab  monetary 
support  for  the  failing  Egyptian  economy.  Sadat,  in  his 
30  September  meeting  with  his  National  Security  Council, 
said:14 


revenues,  although  we  didn't,  or  wouldn't  fight. 

Loss  of  revenue  from  the  Suez  Canal,-  which  was  closed  and 
mined  in  1967,  was  a crushing  blow  to  the  Egyptian  economy, 
a blow  compounded  by  the  debt-servicing  requirements  imposed 

under  Egyptian  leadership,  Arab  support  for  the  Egyptian 
economy  was  highly  improbable.  The  restoration  of  such 
pride  could  only  be  accomplished  through  a renewal  of  the 
war  with  Israel  and  some  demonstration  of  success  on  the 
battlefield. 


omits,  Egyptian  inter 
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end  altogether,  particularly  if  the  United  States  were  to 
Play  a major  part  in  resolving  the  Israeli  occupation  of  the 
Sinai.  A demise  of  the  relationship  would  cause  the  Soviet 
nion  to  lose  its  coveted  access  to  Egyptian  naval  facilities 
Which,  even  if  somewhat  reduced  since  1972,  was  still  a major 
strategic  asset  for  the  Soviet  navy. 

This  basic  incompatibility,  when  exacerbated  by  the 
.ressures  of  the  October  War,  would  eventually  result  in  the 
outcome  Moscow  feared  most:  the  end  of  its  20-year 

relationship  with  Egypt. 


The 


r War 


The  Battle  Problem 

The  tactical  problem  which  Sadat  faced  was  significan 

and  those  who  tend  to  heap  abuse  on  Arab  military 

capabilities  would  do  well  to  remember  Egyptian 

accomplishments  in  October,  1973. 

The  Sinai  presented  a difficult  battle  problem  for 

Sadat.  150  miles  wide  and  250  miles  long,  this  peninsula 

was  divided  topographically  into  four  distinct  ar 

the  terrain  was  broken,  mountainous,  and  virtually 

impassable  to  any  modem  army.  The  central  portion  of  the 

Sinai  was  substantially  flat  desert  terrain,  sloping  away 

from  the  mountainous  south  to  the  Mediterranean  „ 

me  Mediterranean  coast.  The 

were  few  naturally  defensible  position*  in 

positions  in  the  central  Sina. 
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nor  did  the  1949  armistice  line  between  Israel  and  the  Sinai 
Cthe  p re-1967  boundary)  provide  any  natural  defense.  The 
third  area  in  the  Sinai  was  a strip  of  land,  some  30  miles 
wide,  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  man-made 
feature  which  made  the  Sinai  a peninsula.  The  fourth,  and 
most  important  tactical  area  was  the  line  of  high,  broken 
hills  in  the  western  Sinai  running  from  the  Mediterranean 
south  to  the  highlands.  This  line  of  hills  effectively 
blocked  the  advance  of  armies  from  the  east  or  the  west. 
Egress  through  the  mountains  was  possible  only  through  three 
primary  avenues  of  approach:  the  Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes  and 

coast  road  and  severely  curtailed  off-road  mobility,  only 
the  Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes  were  really  useful  in  attacking 
east  or  west  in  the  Sinai.  Possession  of  the  passes  was 
thus  crucial  for  control  of  the  Sinai.  The  role  of  these 
passes,  dictated  by  the  topography  of  the  Sinai,  was 
critical  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  October  War  and 

In  order  to  reach  the  passes,  however,  the  Egyptian  Army 
had  first  to  face  the  crossing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
storming  of  the  Bar  Lev  Line.  The  Canal  itself  was  a 
substantial  obstacle  made  more  difficult  by  prior  Israeli 
defensive  preparations.  Israel  had,  among  other  things, 
established  a series  of  pipelines  into  the  Canal  which  could 
be  flushed  with  napalm  and  used  to  set  the  Canal  afire  to 
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thwart  any  Egyptian  crossing  attempt.  Moreover,  Israel  had 
built  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canal  to  heights  of  over 
47  feet,  providing  a commanding  view  of  any  Egyptian  effort 
to  cross  the  Canal  and  blocking  Egyptian  ground 

Israel  had  established  the  Bar  Lev  Line  itself,  a series  of 
mutually  supporting  hard  points  designed  to  defeat  an 
Egyptian  attack  at  the  edge  of  the  Canal  or,  failing  that, 
to  contain  an  Egyptian  crossing  until  reserve  units  could  be 
brought  up  from  the  central  Sinai  or  from  Israel. 

The  difficulty  in  executing  a successful  river  crossing, 
whether  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  October,  1973  or  the  Rhine  in 
February,  1945,  is  that  only  a small  number  of  forces  can 
cross  initially  and  then  must  hold  the  area  on  the  hostile 
bank  (the  bridgehead)  until  bridges  are  built.  This  initial 
wave  of  forces  cannot  normally  be  equipped  with  heavy 
support,  such  as  tanks  or  artillery,  and  must  be  prepared 
to  repel  counter-attacks  from  a heavily  armed  enemy.  After 
the  initial  bridges  are  established,  they  themselves  are 

bridgehead  are  always  susceptible  to  isolation  and  defeat 
in  detail.  Next  to  an  amphibious  landing,  a river  crossing 


is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  military  operation,  and  the 
Soviet  Army,  the  best  trained  in  the  world,  devotes  a 
substantial  amount  of  training  to  this  battle  problem. 

With  this  as  background,  Sadat's  tactical  problems 
were  by  no  means  trivial;  the  undertaking  of  even  a limited 
war  in  this  environment  was  a courageous  decision. 


Saturday,  6 October 

At  1400  hours  local  time,  the  armies  o 
launched  simultaneous  and  coordinated  attac 
defensive  positions  along  the  Suez  Canal  in 
the  Golan  Heights  in  the  north.18  In  both 
forces  were  at  substantially  reduced  levels 
expected  an  attack  and  having  sent  large  nui 
back  to  Israel  for  the  Yom  Kippur  holy  days 
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In  the  Golan  Heights,  the  Syrian  Army  attached  with 
three  mechanized  infantry  and  two  armored  divisions  numbering 
some  28,000  troops,  1,000-1,250  tanks  and  600  artillery 
pieces.20  There  they  met  an  Israeli  front  held  by 
essentially  two  understrength  armored  brigades,  containing 
about  70  tanks  each,  and  backed  up  by  several  infantry 
battalions  dispersed  into  various  defensive  positions. 

Israeli  strength  was,  in  reality,  less  than  a fully 
operational  brigade  and  was,  therefore,  outnumbered  more 

In  the  south,  the  Second  and  Third  Egyptian  Armies  swept 
across  the  Suez  Canal  in  an  impressive  display  of  combined 
arms  tactics,  crossing  the  Canal  at  five  separate  points. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  river  crossings,  Egypt  had  to  rely 
primarily  upon  its  infantry  divisions,  leaving  its  tanks  on 
the  western  bank  to  await  the  construction  of  heavy  bridges. 
Using  Soviet-made  light  bridges  and  some  novel  tactics,  the 
Egyptians  did  not  pause  to  regroup  once  they  were  on  the 
east  bank  but  rather  drove  immediately  to  force  the  vaunted 
Bar  Lev  Line.22  Egyptian  sappers  had  been  lifted  by  helicopter 
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into  the  Sinai  behind  Israeli  lines  the  night  before  and  had 
blown  up  the  napalm  pipelines.23 

The  greatly  outnumbered  and  surprised  Israeli  defenders 
presented  little  opposition  to  the  determined  Egyptian  attack 
which  sought,  in  one  afternoon,  "to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of 
defeat  and  humiliation  under  which  the  Egyptian  Army  had 
suffered  for  six  years."24  The  infantry  units  of  Third  Army 
swept  south  along  the  Canal,  rolling  up  Israeli  defensive 
positions  with  little  difficulty.  Israeli  aircraft,  which 
had  accomplished  so  much  in  the  June,  1967  war,  were 
effectively  neutralized  by  the  massed  SA-2,  3,  6 and  7 
missiles  deployed  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Canal.  The  few 
times  that  the  Israeli  Air  Force  was  able  to  penetrate  the 
air  defense  umbrella  and  destroy  a bridge,  the  Egyptian 
crews  were  able  to  replace  it  quickly  with  another. 

By  1800  hours,  less  than  240  minutes  after  the  assault 
began,  the  two  Egyptian  Armies  controlled  almost  the  entire 
east  bank  of  the  Canal,  Second  Army  in  the  north  and  Third 
Army  in  the  south.  As  darkness  fell,  the  Egyptian  forces 
established  defensive  positions,  deploying  numerous  ambush 
patrols  along  likely  Israeli  avenues  of  approach  from  the 
Giddi  and  Mitla  Passes  which  controlled  access  to  the  Suez 
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Canal  area  from  the  central  Sinai.  These  patrols  were 
equipped  with  SAGGER  anti-tank  guided  missiles  (ATGMs)  and 
night  sighting  devices.  As  the  three  Israeli  brigades  kept 
in  reserve  near  the  Canal  attempted  to  throw  the  Egyptians 
out  of  their  bridgeheads,  they  were  met  with  a withering 
fire  from  ATGMs  and  small  arms.  Of  the  nearly  300  tanks 
within  these  three  Israeli  brigades,  more  than  250  were 
destroyed  during  the  night.25  The  effective  reduction  of 
these  units  left  virtually  no  Israeli  reserve  in  the  entire 


Thus,  in  the  first  hours  of  the  conflict,  Egypt  scored 
an  impressive  tactical  victory.  No  less  substantial  was  the 
advance  of  their  Syrian  allies  who,  by  nightfall  in  the  Golan 
Heights,  had  driven  the  Israeli  defenders  back  some  5 miles. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success  on  the  battlefield,  the 
Soviet  Union  made  its  first  major  effort  to  control  the 
crisis.  At  1940  hours  on  6 October,  Soviet  Ambassador 
Vinagradov  called  on  Sadat  to  ask  that  the  Egyptians  accept 

Assad.  Sadat  was  astounded  that,  with  the  Egyptian  forces 
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Union  would  suggest  a cease-fire.  Heikel's  view  was  that 

next  political  move  ahead,  while  the  Arabs  were  preoccupied 
with  the  immediate  military  situation."26  Vinagradov 
confirmed  that  his  instructions  came  from  Brezhnev.  Sadat's 
reply  was  uncompromising:  "I'd  like  to  inform  the  Soviet 
leaders  that,  even  if  Syria  did  demand  it,  I won't  have  a 
cease-fire  until  the  main  targets  of  my  battle  are 
achieved."27  Sadat  could  have  better  understood  “if  the 
proposal  for  a cease-fire  had  come  from  Washington,  since 
the  battle  was  going  the  Arab's  way."28  Sadat  hastily 
dispatched  a cable  to  Assad,  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
the  Soviet  allegation  that  Syria  had  requested  the  cease-fire. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  Soviet  Union  knew,  at 
this  point,  about  the  extent  of  Egypt's  tactical  success. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Soviet  advisers  accompanied 
the  Second  or  Third  Army,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  real-time 
intelligence  was  reaching  Moscow.  Even  had  the  Soviet  Union 
believed  everything  it  heard  on  Radio  Cairo,  it  would  not 

war:  contrary  to  the  public  reporting  of  most  wars  by  a 

26 
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belligerent  in  the  Third  World,  the  reporting  of  the 
Egyptian  media  consistently  understated  the  progress  of 
the  Arab  forces  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  9 

The  Soviet  request  for  a cease-fire  was,  in  all 
probability,  based  on  the  pre-war  assessment  that  Egypt 
would  do  very  poorly  and  that  the  war  should  be  stopped 
almost  as  soon  as  it  began.  The  Vinagradov  request  was,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  implementation  of  one  of  the  crisis 
management  tools  established  by  Moscow  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  The  Soviet  Onion  sought  an  early  end  to  the 
war  before  Egypt  could  be  decisively  defeated,  the  Soviet 
commitment  escalated,  or  the  O.S.  become  involved.  The 
unexpected  success  on  the  battlefield  in  the  initial  hours 
of  the  war  did  not  factor  into  the  Soviet  decision  to  request 
a cease-fire  and  effectively  thwarted  this  initial  Soviet 


By  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  war,  the  two 
Egyptian  armies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  had 
consolidated  their  bridgeheads  and  began  moving  many  more 
SA-6  batteries  across  the  Canal  into  the  bridgeheads. 
Egyptian  patrols  pushed  out  from  the  bridgeheads  and  into 
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the  Sinai  passes  to  engage  the  remnants  of  the  Israeli 
brigades  still  in  the  area.  Israeli  units  along  the  Bar 
Lev  Line  were  ordered  by  Israel  either  to  surrender  or  to 
make  their  way  back  to  Israeli  positions  further  east  in 
the  Sinai. ^ Third  Army  continued  its  move  to  the  south, 
capturing  the  town  of  Kantara,  a place  of  special 
significance  to  Sadat  since  he  served  as  a lieutenant 
colonel  there  before  the  revolution. 31 

In  general,  the  Egyptian  forces  found  themselves  with 
only  sporadic  opposition  throughout  the  day.  Herzog  reports 

the  bridgeheads  and  the  various  Egyptian  patrols,  but  none 
was  particularly  successful.  Moreover,  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  was  ordered  to  stay  away  from  the  Canal  in  order  to 
avoid  further  losses  to  the  SAMs  positioned  all  along  the 
Canal  and  because  their  presence  was  in  far  greater  demand 
in  the  north.  Egypt  found  itself  in  the  unaccustomed 
position  of  not  knowing  how  to  exploit  a tactical  victory. 

Far  more  intense  action  took  place  on  7 October  in 


the  Golan  Heights.  Bees 


the  proximity  of 
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Heights  to  Israeli  population  centers  and  perhaps  due  to 
the  surprising  lack  of  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  Egypt 
in  the  Sinai,  Israel  sent  the  bulk  of  its  forces  north  to 
engage  the  Syrians.  Israeli  strategy  became  to  concentrate 
its  initial  efforts  against  Syrian  forces  in  the  Heights, 
drive  them  back  and  then  shift  their  forces  to  the  south 
to  deal  with  Egypt.  This  strategy  allowed  for  greater 
efficiency  for  all  Israeli  forces  but  especially  the  Air 


The  Israeli  strategy  proved  to  be  justified  as  Syrian 
armor  continued  to  advance  in  the  Golan  Heights,  although 
at  an  alarming  cost  in  terms  of  tanks  and  soldiers;  Israeli 
forces  achieved  kill  ratios  of  some  twelve  to  one. 32  By 
nightfall  on  7 October,  the  Israeli  position  in  the  Heights 
was  desperate,  and  at  one  point,  Syrian  forces  penetrated 
far  enough  into  the  Heights  that  they  could  see  the  Hula 
Valley  below.  The  tactical  question  hinged  on  whether  or 
not  Israel  could  commit  sufficient  forces  to  the  battle  to 
stem  the  Syrian  advance  before  the  Syrians  succeeded  in 

that  the  most  difficult  fighting  it  faced  in  the  June,  1967 
war  was  the  seizure  of  the  Golan  Heights;  it  had  no  desire 


retake 
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the  Israeli  press  were  admitting  the  breach  of  the  Bar  Lev 
Line,  Moscow  still  had  little  solid  information  on  which  to 
base  a general  reassessment  of  its  pre-war  planning. 

Moreover,  even  had  Moscow  known  the  details  of  the  Arab 
success,  it  would  have  had  little  reason  to  change  its 
political  tactics.  The  acceptance  of  a cease-fire  at  this 
point  would  have  left  both  Egypt  and  Syria  with  substantial 
tactical  gains  but  nowhere  near  the  decisive  victory  which 
Egypt  would  need  to  assuage  its  high  threat  environment.^4 
Vinagradov  was  not  without  some  flexibility  in  dealing 
with  Sadat  on  7 October.  When  it  became  apparent  that  Sadat 

was  authorized  to  tell  Sadat  that  the  Soviet  Onion  intended 
to  establish  an  air  bridge  over  which  "long  overdue  ammunition 
and  equipment  would  be  airlifted  to  Egypt  immediately."^ 

The  same  day,  Soviet  merchant  vessels  began  to  leave  Odessa 
in  the  Black  Sea  with  military  supplies  for  both  Arab  clients. 


35 

Sadat,  In  Search  of  Identity,  p.  253.  With  some  asperity,  Sadat 
reports  that  this  ammunition  was  that  which  the  Soviet  Union  failed 
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three  years  and  two  major  annual  summits  between  the  leaders 
of  the  superpowers.36  In  an  effort  to  further  downplay  the 
significance  of  the  Middle  East  war  to  superpower  relations, 
Nixon  did  not  even  use  the  Washington-Moscow  ’hot  line"  to 
communicate  with  the  Soviet  leadership.37 

in  this  effort,  the  Soviet  union  wanted  to  ensure  that, 
should  the  war  begin  to  get  out  of  hand,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  already  established  with  the  United  States  the 
primacy  of  detente.  With  this  political  flank  more  firmly 
anchored  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  felt 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  crisis  at  the  client  level 
and  to  exploit  opportunities  which  might  present  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict. 


Monday,  8 October 

Canal  and  extended  their  bridgeheads  north  and  south.  Units 
from  the  Third  Army  overran  two  Israeli  batteries  at  Ayun 
Musa  from  which  Egyptian  positions  had  been  shelled  during 
the  war  of  attrition.  Small  Israeli  units  continued  to 
launch  largely  uncoordinated  attacks  against  the  bridgeheads 
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previous  two  days,  Egyptian  forces  failed  to  exploit  their 
tactical  advantage  and  seize  the  passes. 

In  the  Golan  Heights,  the  battle  continued  with  a 
ferocious  intensity.  Israel  threw  units  into  the  battle 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  Heights.  By  8 October, 
Israel  had  completed  a full  mobilization  of  its  reserve 
forces,  and  with  a generally  static  situation  in  the  Sinai, 

north.  Syrian  spearhead  units  were  pinned  down  and  sys- 
tematically destroyed.  Syria  attempted  to  hold  the  ter- 
ritory it  had  Occupied  in  the  first  two  days  of  the  war, 
but  when  Syria  commited  its  last  armor  division  to  the 
fight  on  8 October,  only  to  have  it  destroyed,  the  Syrian 
capacity  for  offensive  military  operations  was  successfully 


Losses  on  both  sides  were  extremely  heavy  during  the 
Golan  phase  of  the  war.  Syria  had  nearly  1000  tanks  de- 
stroyed and  lost  some  6000  military  personnel  by  the  end 
of  8 October.38  Israeli  losses  had  also  been  substantial, 
including  some  200  tanks  and  some  S00  personnel.39 


Kippur  War,"  p.  27. 
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On  the  same  day,  O.S.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
as  interested  as  his  Soviet  counterparts  in  insulating  de- 
tente from  the  vagaries  of  the  battlefield,  spoke  at  a 
Pacero  in  Terris  gathering  in  Washington  where  he  asserted 
that  detente  was  the  highest  priority  of  O.S.  foreign  policy 
but  warned  that  detente  could  not  survive  "irresponsibility 
in  the  Middle  East."40  To  Moscow,  this  meant  that  detente 
could  not  be  completely  isolated  from  the  conflict  and  that, 
therefore,  some  measure  of  caution  was  still  in  order. 
Kissinger  was  deliberately  ambiguous  on  his  definition  of 
"irresponsibility,"  both  to  provide  the  O.S.  with  flexibility 
in  its  own  reactions  to  the  conflict  and  to  avoid  laying  down 
an  irrevocable  marker  on  Soviet  behavior. 

In  Cairo,  Vinagradov  repeated  again  his  request  for 
a cease-fire  and  was  again  rebuffed  by  Sadat.41  In  fact,  in 
retrospect,  8 October  would  have  been  an  ideal  time  for  the 
Arabs  to  accept  a cease-fire;  all  along  both  fronts,  the 
Arab  armies  had  made  substantial  gains  and  had  recovered 
occupied  Arab  lands.  Israel  had  not  yet  mounted  serious 
counter-offensives  in  either  area. 

information  was  a most  precious,  and  scarce,  commodity. 
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leader  in  the  crisis  really  knew  what  the  true 
situation  was  on  the  battlefield  at  any  given  moment:  de- 
cisions were  often  made  based  on  tactical  situations  fully 
hours  or  even  days  old.  For  example,  on  the  evening  of 
8 October,  after  Syria  had  lost  nearly  1000  tanks  in 
battle,  Assad  still  reported  to  Sadat  that:42 

The  battle  was  going  well,  as  far  as  Syria  was 

on  the  enemy  and  had  already  liberated  more°than 
half  of  the  Golan  Heights.  Their  losses  were 

The  superpowers  were  plagued  by  a similar  lack  of  in- 
formation, a deficiency  which  grew  as  the  battle  became  more 
complex.43  It  comes  as  no  great  surprise,  therefore,  that 
the  Soviet  Onion  surfaced  initiatives  which  appeared  to  be 
dated,  especially  after  the  list  of  prepositioned  crisis 
management  measures  had  been  exhausted. 

On  9 October,  the  Israeli  counter-offensive  in  the  Golan 
Heights  was  launched.  The  Syrian  army,  although  exhausted 
and  having  suffered  enormous  tank  casualties,  gave  ground 
grudgingly.  Israel  was  further  limited  by  complex  logistics 
and  organisational  problems,  particularly  with  the  newly 
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mobilized  reserves.  Israel  also  needed  to  consider  the 
casualties  it  might  take  with  a vigorous  offensive  against 
the  entrenched  Syrians;  it  still  had  another  war  to  fight 
in  the  Sinai.  Therefore,  Israel  eschewed  an  all  out  of- 
fensive in  the  Golan  Heights  and  adopted  a more  cautious, 
conservative  strategy.  Ironically,  a quick,  concerted,  daring 
thrust  against  Syrian  positions  could  have  probably  broken 
the  back  of  the  Syrian  Army;  the  Israeli  forces  had  worked 
their  way  past  Kuneitra  and  the  last  line  of  tels,  and  the 
flat  Damascus  plain  presented  ideal  tank  country.44 

Regardless  of  the  strategy  selected,  Israel  had  generally 
regained  control  of  the  Heights  by  9 October  and  had  pushed 
the  Syrian  Army  behind  the  "purple  line,"  the  line  at  which 
the  war  had  begun  three  days  earlier. 

On  the  Sinai  front,  the  battlefield  remained  generally 
quiet.  The  two  army  bridgeheads  were  each  six  to  ten  miles 
deep,  the  Bar-Lev  Line  had  been  almost  completely  reduced, 
and  "the  Egyptian  Army  and  the  Egyptian  people  were  enjoying 
their  finest  hour  since  the  days  of  Suez  in  1956. "4® 

Having  accomplished  the  first  of  Sadat's  two  operational 
objectives,  Egypt  now  adopted  an  “operational  pause,"  in 


A "tel’’  is  a volcanic  cone.  The  "line  of 
position  in  the  Golan  Heights. 

45  Heikel,  The  Road  to  Ramadan,  p.  214. 
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passes  been  reached  and  occupied,  the  whole  of 
the  Sinai  would  have  been  liberated  with  the 
incalculable  political  consequences  which 


s compelling. 
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The  failure  of  Egypt  to  seize  the  passes  v 
to  the  inability  of  the  Egyptian  officer  corps 
an  unexpected  opportunity.  The  plan  which  had 


lignificantly  compounded 
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called  for  a 


L and  securing  of  t 


bridgeheads,  followed  by  an  “operational  pause”  and  an  attack 
inland  much  later.  The  surprising  ease  with  which  Egypt 
crossed  the  Canal  left  the  Egyptian  leadership  with  no  plan 
for  exploitation.  In  part,  Egyptian  reluctance  to  exploit 
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its  tactical  opportunities  lay  in  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Egyptian  leadership  to  move  its  army  out  from  underneath  its 
air  defense  umbrella.  The  fear  of  losing  this  protective 
blanket  and  exposing  advancing  Egyptian  units  to  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  may  have  caused  the  Egyptian  leaders  to  delay  their 
advance  until  the  SA-6  mobile  systems  could  be  brought  for- 
ward in  strength.47  Coupled  with  this  was  the  inculcated 
standards  of  planning  and  obedience  which  the  Soviet-trained 
Egyptian  officer  corps  maintained.  Perhaps  with  other 
more  aggressive  leadership,  the  passes  would  have  been  seized 
simply  in  the  momentum  of  the  attack  on  6-7  October.  However, 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  Egyptian  Army  doomed  itself 
to  unnessary  casualties  and  tactical  reversals. 

On  9 October,  the  list  of  Soviet  preplanned  crisis  manage- 
ment initiatives  was  largely  exhausted.  Over  the  first  three 
days  of  the  war,  Moscow  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  general 
statements  from  the  United  States  to  maintain  detente  despite 
the  Middle  East  war,  but  the  Soviet  Onion  had  succeeded  in 
little  else.  It  had  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  a cease- 
fire, nor  had  it  controlled  the  level  of  the  conflict.  The 
Soviet  Union  now  began  to  shift  its  crisis  management  efforts 
in  an  effort  to  exploit  the  wholly  unexpected  success  of  its 
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feeling  of  relative  security  that  Moscow  had  as  far  as  the 
conduct  of  the  crisis  at  the  superpower  level  was  concerned. 


the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  tolerate  some  form  of 
increased  Soviet  involvement  without  placing  detente  at  risk. 

cautiously  in  order  to  ensure  that  an  unexpressed  American 
level  of  tolerance  would  not  be  violated.  But,  all  this 
considered,  9 October  marked  a departure  for  the  Soviet  Union 
from  its  erstwhile  low  key  posture  on  the  war. 


The  mechanism  for  signalling  ■ 
response  to  an  8 October  letter  fr< 
Boumedienne.  In  the  response,  Bre; 
"use  all  means  at  their  disposal  ar 
with  a view  toward  supporting  Syris 
Struggle.  . . . Syria  and  Egypt  mus 
struggle."48  Brezhnev  was  careful 
direct  Soviet  involvement;  he  instc 
the  Arab  struggle  "against  a treach 
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sped  that,  by 


serving  as  a rallying  point  for  the  Arab  world, 
its  post-war  stature  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Sadat  thought 
that  "they  [the  Soviets)  saw  the  situation  moving  in  a very 
favorable  direction  and  felt  this  was  their  chance  to  regain 
most  or  all  of  their  lost  prestige  in  the  Middle  East."50 


calation  of  Soviet  involvement  in  the  war  and  the  begim 
of  the  collapse  of  Soviet  crisis  management.  Up  until  i 
point,  Moscow  had  used  its  series  of  preplanned  measure! 


designed  to  control  the  situation;  after  9 October,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  increasingly  swept  along  by  events  ovei 
which  it  had  a decreasing  amount  of  control  This  phenon 
endemic  in  patron-client  state  relationships,  was  to  ha\ 
major  implications  for  superpower  relations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  was  making  a de 
to  increase  its  own  involvement  in  the  war.  Richard  Nix 
remembers  that:5* 
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rhus,  on  9 October,  both  superpowers  began  to  in- 
is their  involvement  in  the  client  crisis,  but  they 
retained  their  intentions  to  keep  the  crisis  out  of 
Lrect  superpower  arena.  Both  the  Brezhnev  letter  and 
Ixon  commitment  to  airlift  to  Israel  were  taken  with- 
insultations  and  without  a good  deal  of  thought  given 


The  Golan  front  continued  to  deteriorate  for  the  Syrian 
Army,  as  Israel  methodically  drove  out  of  the  Heights  and 
onto  the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  Israeli  commanders  decided, 
on  10  October,  not  to  be  content  with  simply  restoring  the 
".purple  line,"  but  rather,  they  resolved  to  destroy  Syrian 
war-making  potential  altogether  before  turning  to  the 
situation  in  the  Sinai.  Israel  was  concerned  that,  should 
it  leave  the  Syrian  Army  fairly  well  intact,  the  Golan  front 
would  again  turn  dangerous,  particularly  with  the  feared 
arrival  of  other  Arab  armies  and  the  pi 
Syria  by  the  Soviet  Onion.52  Israel  also  embarked 
substantial  escalation  of  the  war  on  the  Syrian  frc 
Israeli  Air  Force  conducted  strategic  bombing  missi 
the  city  of  Damascus,  destroying  among  other  things 
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ominous  vein,  Moscow  laid  out  stern  warnings  to  Israel  that 
"grave  consequences  could  result  from  Soviet  casualties."57 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Onion  made  it  clear  that  it  was  un- 
willing to  stand  by  and  watch  Israel  conquer  Damascus  or 
reduce  completely  the  Syrian  Army.  Such  attempts  would 
result  in  direct  Soviet  military  intervention.5®  These 

and,  by  making  such  announcements,  the  Soviet  Onion  was 
already  placing  limits  on  its  options  and  making  them 
directly  dependent  on  the  actions  of  the  participants  in 
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Although  Moscow  had  anticipated  the  requirement  to  resupply 
its  Arab  clients  and  had  prepositioned  munitions  and  equipment 
to  expedite  the  process,  the  Soviet  leadership  would  have  un- 
doubtedly prefered  to  begin  such  an  effort  after  hostilities 
had  ceased  when,  as  in  1967,  maximum  advantage  could  have 
been  extracted  with  minimum  risk.  But  the  nature  of  the 
battle  provided  no  such  luxury. 

Also  on  10  October,  the  Soviet  Union  placed  three  of  its 
airborne  divisions  on  alert,  raising  the  spectre  of  direct 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  conflict  and  putting  teeth  into 
Soviet  threats  directed  against  Israel.59  In  all  probability, 
the  latter  objective  was  more  relevant  to  the  Soviet  alert; 
Moscow  knew  that  the  alert  of  its  airborne  divisions  would 
be  detected  by  the  United  States  and  promptly  passed  along 
to  Israel. 

Thus,  by  Thursday,  11  October,  the  Soviet  Union  found 
itself  increasingly  enmeshed  in  the  client  crisis.  Crisis 
management  had  turned  from  control  of  the  situation  and  limiting 
the  conflict  through  an  early  cease-fire  to  direct  involve- 
ment in  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the  conflict. 

However,  on  the  second  level  of  crisis  management,  that 
of  managing  relations  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
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Union  still  attempted  to  avoid  escalation.  Radio  Moscow,  on 
the  evening  of  11  October,  said,  "the  bloodshed  resulting 
from  this  armed  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  can  leave  a 
serious  effect  on  the  whole  international  situation."60 
Consultations  between  the  superpowers  continued,  and  on  11 
October,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  on  Egypt's  behalf  to  a 10 
October  Kissinger  proposal  for  a cease-fire  in  place. 

The  apparent  contradition  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Soviet  airlift,  a move  guaranteed  to  keep  the  war  going,  and 
Soviet-U.S.  agreement  to  a cease-fire  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective clients  is  explainable  in  the  context  of  patron- 
client  crisis  management.  The  patron  will  often  find  itself 
having  to  deal  with  conflicting  objectives  at  different  crisis 
levels.  The  contradictory  Soviet  behavior  on  10-11  October 
was  due  to  Soviet  intentions  to  maintain  its  credibility  with 
its  Arab  clients  while  placating  U.S.  desires  to  end  the 
conflict.  Although  this  appeared  to  work  on  10-11  October, 
the  irreconcilable  nature  of  Soviet  actions  would  soon  force 
Moscow  to  establish  a clear  priority  in  its  crisis  management 

Friday,  12  October 

The  Israeli  counterattack  in  the  Golan  Heights  continued 
to  push  Syrian  forces  toward  Damascus.  Particularly  Important 
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in  this  regard  was  Israeli  control  over  the  Kuneitra- 
Damascus  highway,  a high  speed  avenue  of  approach  into 
the  Syrian  interior. 

On  the  Sinai  front,  Egypt  began  at  last  to  prepare 
to  continue  its  offensive  eastward.  Egyptian  armor, 
hithertofore  withheld  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Suez 
Canal  was  now  committed  to  the  bridgeheads  on  the  east 
bank.®''  Additional  SA-6  batteries  were  deployed  into  the 
bridgehead  in  order  to  extend  the  air  defense  umbrella. 

The  Soviet  airlift  to  both  states  continued,  although 
still  at  a relatively  modest  rate.  Moscow  was  essentially 
waiting  for  a signal  from  the  United  States  as  to  whether 
the  crisis  at  the  superpower  level  would  intensify  as  a 
result  of  the  soviet  airlift.  Heavy  equipment,  such  as 

from  Vinagradov  on  the  second  day  of  the  war,  had  not  yet 
materialized.  In  fact,  only  Yugoslavian  President  Tito 
had  made  any  firm  commitment  to  deliver  tanks  to  Egypt.62 

The  answer  from  the  United  States  helped  relieve 
the  Soviet  crisis  management  contradictions,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  The  new  Secretary  of  state,  Henry  Kissinger, 
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in  his  first  press  conference,  announced  that,  although 
Soviet  actions  had  not  been  "helpful"  in  controlling  the 
client  crisis,  the  U.S.  did  not  "consider  that  Soviet 
actions  as  of  now  constitute  the  irresponsibility  [cited 
in  the  8 October  speech]  that  would  threaten  detente." 

Soviet  behavior  has  been  less  provocative, 
less  incendiary,  and  less  geared  to  military 
threats  than  in  the  previous  crisis. 

This,  of  course,  should  have  come  as  no  great  shockj  the 
1967  war  had  begun  largely  as  a manipulated  crisis  by  the 
Soviet  onion  in  an  effort  to  secure  greater  goals  of 
strategic  advantage.  The  1973  war  was,  by  contrast, 
not  a manipulated  crisis,  and  the  soviet  Union,  like  all 
participants,  had  to  play  a more  cautious,  restrained  role 
until  the  situation  had  become  sufficiently  clarified  so 
that  Moscow  could  determine  which  course  of  action  it  should 
employ. 

Prom  the  Soviet  perspective,  the  Kissinger  press  con- 
ference meant  that  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  decouple  the 
two  crisis  management  levels  and  that  Soviet  rhetoric  and 
the  rather  tentative  airlift  which  marked  9,  10,  and  11 
October  were  acceptable  behavior  in  the  context  of  detente. 
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This  was  not  to  say  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  see  its  client  lose  on  the  battlefield.  Al- 
though it  had  reversed  earlier  setbacks  in  the  Golan 
Heights,  Israel  had  itself  experienced  substantial  losses 
and  needed  a resupply  effort.  As  mentioned,  Nixon  had 
already  made  a decision  to  airlift  equipment  to  Israel, 
but  the  implementation  of  this  airlift  got  off  to  a slow 
start.  The  President  and  the  Department  of  State  favored 
an  immediate  airlift  beginning  on  9 October.  The  Defense 
Department,  fully  aware  of  the  implications  such  an  effort 
would  have  on  O.S.  readiness,  balked  and  stalled.  The 
issue  was  finally  resolved  on  12  October  when  Nixon,  in 
a temper,  ordered  Schlesinger  to  comply  with  his 

orders.  He  remembers  saying,  “Goddamn  it,  use  every  one 
(of  the  airplanes]  we  have.  Tell  them  to  send  everything 
that  can  fly."64 

At  this  point,  then,  both  patrons  were  willing  to 
focus  their  mounting  involvement  and  their  crisis  manage- 
ment efforts  on  the  war  itself  and  implicitly  agreed  to 
keep  the  bilateral  superpower  crisis  at  a low  level.  Both 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  tolerate  expanding  in- 
volvement in  the  client  crisis  by  the  other. 
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With  Moscow's  crisis  management  efforts  at  keeping 
the  level  two  crisis  with  the  United  States  at  an  ac- 
ceptable intensity,  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  increase 
once  again  its  Involvement  in  the  conflict.  On  12  October, 
Israeli  missile  boats  sank  the  Soviet  freighter  ILYA 
MENCHIKOV  in  Tartous  Harbor,  Syria.  This  elicited  yet 
another  ominous  Soviet  threat.  TASS  warned  that:65 

and  civilian  objects  of  Syria  and  Egypt  will 
remain  unpunished,  then  they  are  deeply  mis- 
taken...The  Soviet  Union  cannot  remain  in- 
different to  the  criminal  acts  of  the  Israeli 
military. 

These  warnings,  coupled  with  the  Soviet  airlift  which  ac- 
celerated almost  as  soon  as  Kissinger's  news  conference 
ended,  signalled  the  deepening  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
war  and  Soviet  intentions  to  ensure  that  the  outcome  was 
favorable  to  its  Arab  clients. 

Saturday,  13  October 

Bouyed  by  the  Soviet  airlift  and  the  arrival  of  major 
end  items  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  the  entry  of  Iraqi, 
Jordanian,  and  Moroccan  troops  into  the  war,  the  Syrian 
front  began  to  stabilise  near  the  town  of  Sassa.  There, 

north  and  by  Iraqi  and  Jordanian  armor  in  the  south. 
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creasing  volume  of  fire,  unCil  one  Israeli  officer  com- 
mented that  advancing  Israeli  units  “met  with  an  ava- 
lanche of  people  and  tanks."66  Although  the  Israeli 
forces  carried  the  day,  it  was  a costly  victory,  leaving 
Israel  with  little  desire  to  press  its  counterattack  fur- 
ther into  Syria.  By  nightfall,  the  Israeli  forces  were 
near  Sassa  on  the  Damascus-Amman  highway  and  were  with- 
in artillery  range  of  Damascus.  The  Israeli  Army,  ex- 
hausted from  the  slow,  deliberate  advance  under  intense 
Syrian  pressure,  settled  into  the  best  defensive  positions 
they  could  find.  The  Soviet  threat  of  intervention. 


forces  from  other  Arab  states,  Soviet  resupplies  for 
Syria,  and  the  potential  for  high  casualities  all  com- 


bined to  stop  the  Israeli  offensive.  Moi 
point,  the  Jordan  front  had  been  quiet, 
nor  Jordan  was  anxious  for  fighting  to  be 
West  Bank,  and  cutting  the  Amman  highway 

in  the  West  Bank.67  In  addition,  and 
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Israel  still  faced  a formidable  foe  in  the  Sinai.  These 
factors  combined  effectively  to  bring  the  Golan  phase  of 
the  October  war  to  an  end.  Arab  forces  would  launch  a 
number  of  small  scale  counterattacks  during  the  balance 
of  the  war  which  would  achieve  very  little,  but  the  main 
focus  of  operations,  after  13  October,  shifted  to  the 


The  Sinai  front  remained  essentially  static  throughout 
13  October,  although  in  response  to  Assad's  increasingly 
strident  pleas,  Egyptian  forces  were  gathering  in  the 
bridgeheads  for  an  attack  the  next  day.68  Sadat  felt 
that,  with  Assad  apparently  now  in  trouble,  Egypt  was 
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agreed  to  by  the  Soviet  Onion  speaking  for  its  client. 
Sadat  angrily  rejected  this  appeal  and  was  especially  an- 
noyed that  the  Soviet  Onion  would  presume  to  speak  for 
Egypt  on  matters  of  this  import.  Through  Presidential 
Adviser  Hafez  Ismail,  Sadat  had  already  told  Kissinger 
in  1972  that  the  Soviet  Onion  did  not  speak  for  Egypt 
and  that  the  United  States  should  deal  with  Egypt  as  a 
sovereign  power.  Sadat's  answer  to  the  British  ambassadc 
was  unambiguous:®® 


This  indeed  presented  a substantial  problem  for  Soviet 

had  almost  complete  control  over  its  client,  Israel. 

The  demonstrated  independence  of  Cairo  from  Soviet  control 
now  meant  that  the  Onited  States  could  deal  directly  with 
the  crisis  at  both  levels,  whereas  Moscow  only  had  control 
over  the  crisis  at  the  superpower  level.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  not  now  expect  to  be  able  to  effect  a cease-fire  on 
any  terms  except  Sadat's.  By  contrast,  the  Onited  States, 
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in  Soviet  eyes,  could  tell  its  client  exactly  what  to  do 
and  when  to  accept  a cease-fire.  The  rejection  of  the 
Kissinger  initiative  by  Sadat  and  the  accompanying  harsh 
words  directed  against  the  crisis  management  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Onion  were  signal  defeats  for  Soviet  efforts 
to  control  the  client  crisis.  On  13  October,  therefore, 
Moscow  found  itself  only  with  the  option  to  continue  to 
expand  its  commitment,  to  match  that  of  the  United  States, 


suffer  another 


humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the  O.S.  client,  Israel. 

This  realization  was  further  stimulated  by  the  begin- 
nings of  the  O.S.  airlift  to  Israel.  In  the  initial  stages 


equipment  to  resupply  their  c 
istrated  the  low  level  of  cris 
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United  States  did  not  share  this  optimism  and  began  a 
vigorous  protest  to  Washington  at  the  use  of  European- 
based  equipment  to  resupply  Israel.70 

Somewhat  paradoxically,  the  fleets  of  the  two  navies 
began  a concerted  buildup  in  the  Mediterranean  on  13 
October.  Although  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  far  outclassed 
the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Flotilla,  the  Soviet  Wavy  was, 
for  the  first  time,  presenting  a credible  threat  to  major 
U.S.  combatants.71  Although  both  fleets  were  taking  pains 
to  stay  clear  of  each  other,  it  was  evident  that,  should 
the  situation  in  the  client  crisis  so  require,  a major 
sea  battle  between  the  superpowers  could  quickly  erupt. 

This  naval  buildup  is  explainable  when  seen  from  the 
perspective  of  the  client  crisis.  Should  either  side  find 

most  readily  available  asset  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear.  It  is  doubtful  that,  at  this  point,  the  respective 
navies  were  in  the  region  to  intimidate  each  other.  Rather, 
they  were  there  to  support  any  required  intervention  in 
the  client  crisis.  This  point  is  reinforced  by  the  presence 


Of  the  MATO  Allies,  only  Portugal  granted  overflight  permission  to 
the  United  States.  One  Ally,  Turkey,  refused  to  allow  U.S.  overflights 
but  permitted  such  overflights  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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in  the  Soviet  Flotilla  of  naval  infantry.  Although  of 
limited  tactical  effectiveness,  due  to  their  lack  of  or- 
ganic firepower  or  logistical  support,  the  naval  infantry 
forces  provided  the  Soviet  Dnion  with  the  capability  to 
insert  forces  rapidly  for  symbolic  or  deterrence  purposes 


buildups,  the  presence  of  large  naval  formations  in  the 
relatively  narrow  confines  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
provided  ample  opportunity  for  direct  superpower  conflict, 
planned  or  otherwise. 

Sunday-Mondav,  14-15  October 

After  nearly,  a week  of  a static  defense,  the  Sinai 
front  erupted  into  the  largest  tank  battle  in  history 
as  the  Egyptian  Second  and  Third  Armies  struck  out  of 
their  bridgeheads  towards  the  Sinai  passes.  The  Egyptian 
objectives,  according  to  Heikel,  were  toi72 

exits  of  the  Sinai  passes,  capturing  the 
lateral  road  constructed  by  the  Israeli 

From  there,  the  Egyptian  forces,  led  by  their  armor  spear- 
heads, were  to  be  prepared  to  attack  eastward. 
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was  impossible  one  week  later.  Once  outside  of  their 
bridgeheads,  the  Egyptian  columns  lost  their  air  defense 
umbrella  and  were  exposed  to  the  combined  arms  tactics 
for  which  Israel  was  so  famous . The  respite  of  a week 
had  provided  Israel  with  the  opportunity  to  dispatch  re- 
serves to  the  Sinai,  and  the  effective  end  of  the  battle 
on  the  Golan  front  the  day  before  freed  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  to  engage  the  Egyptian  units  once  they  emerged  from 
underneath  the  protection  of  their  SAM  batteries. 


The  Egyptian  attack  faltered,  although  not  without 
putting  up  a valiant  fight,  and  was  finally  repulsed  with 
apalling  losses.73  In  an  effort  to  prevent  an  Israeli  counter- 
attack, and  in  order  to  replace  some  of  his  tank  losses. 

General  Ahmed  Ismail  (not  to  be  confused  with  Sadat's  ad- 
viser, Hafez  Ismail)  committed  his  strategic  reserve  to 
the  east  bank.  The  armor  heavy  First  Egyptian  Array  moved 
across  late  in  the  day  on  14  October  and  throughout  the 
next  day  to  bolster  the  decimated  armor  forces  of  Second 
and  Third  Armies.  Along  with  the  failure  to  seize  the 


by  Egypt 
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an  impressive  military  performance.  Ismail  violated  one 
of  the  principal  maxims  of  war,  “never  commit  the  reserve 
to  redeem  a failure,"  and  in  so  doing,  set  the  stage  for 
the  military  disaster  which  was  to  befall  Egypt  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  war. 

Even  as  the  battle  was  raging,  the  superiority  of  U.S. 
airlift  capabilities  was  being  felt.  The  ability  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft  to  lift  outsized  equipment  (tanks  and  self- 
propelled  howitzers)  enabled  the  airlift  to  deliver  fully 
assembled,  ready-to-operate  combat  vehicles  to  El  Arish 
in  the  Sinai,  only  hours  from  the  front.74  This  made  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  outcome  of  the  battle. 

Sadat  argues  that  "everytlme  I destroyed  a dozen  tanks, 
more  tanks  were  to  be  seen  on  the  battlefield.  The  United 
States  was  taking  part  in  the  war  so  to  save  Israel."75 

Increased  U.S.  involvement,  in  the  form  of  the  airlift, 
provided  Israel  with  the  lift  it  needed  and,  by  nightfall 
on  14  October,  Egypt  had  returned  to  its  positions  in  the 
two  bridgeheads.  Ismail  now  decided  that  he  would  establish 
effective  defensive  positions  and  "allow  Israel  to  beat 


74  The  use  of  El  Arish,  the  capital  of  the  Sinai,  was  particularly  galling 

would  constantly  refer ’to’th^impei  *lair  ^th  G8n8ral  GaEas?y. 
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their  heads  against  the  wall  of  fire  of  the  bridgeheads," 
an  occupation  of  which  the  Egyptians  felt  Israel  would  soo 
tire  76 

With  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  offensive  and  the 
impact  of  the  O.S.  airlift,  the  offensive  momentum  swung 
to  Israel  in  the  Sinai  for  the  first  time. 

The  Egyptian  defensive  position  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Canal  presented  Israel  with  a challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity. The  Egyptian  armies  occupied  discreet  bridge- 
heads, rather  than  a single,  integrated  front.  A gap  of 
some  25  miles  separated  the  bridgeheads,  and  almost  at 
the  center  of  this  gap,  the  last  Israeli  strong  point  in 
the  center  of  the  breached  Bar-Lev  Line  still  stood. 

Israel  could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  Egyptian  bridge- 
heads in  a head-on  engagement;  such  an  attack  had  been 
mounted  on  7 and  8 October  with  disastrous  results , and 
at  that  point,  Egyptian  forces  were  weaker,  than  they  were 
on  15  October.  Indeed,  the  entire  Egyptian  strategic  re- 
serve had  been  committed  to  the  east  bank,  adding  further 
difficulties  to  an  Israel  plan  to  reduce  the  bridgeheads. 

But  the  same  situation  presented  Israel  with  a risky 
opportunity.  Because  of  the  Egyptian  force  dispositions, 
it  became  feasible  for  Israel  to  drive  a wedge  between  the 
Egyptian  armies,  force  the  Canal,  and  exploit  Egyptian 
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vulnerabilities  in  the  now  undefended  Egyptian  Interior. 
Moreover,  such  an  operation  would  enable  Israel  to  roll 
up  the  SA-3  and  6 sites  along  the  Canal  and  destroy  the 
entrenched  SAGGER  ATGM  positions  which  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Canal. ^ The  risks  of  such  an  operation 
were  centered  on  the  slender  line  of  communication  (LOC) 
which  the  attacking  Israeli  forces  would  have  and  the  strc 
possibilities  that  the  Israeli  LOC  would  be  cut  by  attacks 
from  either  Second  or  Third  Armies  on  the  east  bank  of 

Because  Egypt,  over  the  long  term,  had  greater  sus- 
tainability in  the  war,  Israel  decided  to  take  the  chance 
and  press  for  an  early  military  victory.  Thus,  late  at 
night  on  15  October,  Israel  attacked  the  gap  in  the 
Egyptian  lines  with  an  overstrength  division  consisting 
of  two  armor  and  three  mechanised  brigades.  One  of  the 
mech  brigades  acted  as  a base  of  fire  and  the  two  armor 
brigades  formed  the  spearhead  of  the  attack.  The  re- 
barges and  pontoon  bridges.  By  0730  on  16  October,  the 
two  brigades  had  successfully  crossed  the  Canal  into 
Egypt. 
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Of  course,  battlefield  intelligence  being  what  it 
was,  the  Soviet  Onion  knew  virtually  nothing  of  the  Israeli 
attack,  nor  for  that  matter  did  the  Egyptians.  It  is 
doubtful  that  Moscow  even  knew  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
Egyptian  defeat  on  14-15  October.  What  Moscow  did  know 
was  that  Sadat  had  rejected  the  Kissinger  cease-fire  pro- 
posal on  13  October  and  that  a diplomatic  solution  to 
the  crisis  was  as  far  away  as  ever.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
also  becoming  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  U.S.  airlift 
and  of  the  implications  this  had  for  the  ultimate  out- 
come on  the  battlefield.  The  U.S.  airlift,  once  under- 
way, was  running  at  approximately  twice  the  daily  tonnage 
of  the  Soviet  airlift,  a balance  which,  Moscow  knew,  would 
have  an  adverse  long-term  impact  on  the  outcome  of  the 
war.  In  this  environment,  the  Politburo  decided  to  make 
another  effort  at  a cease-fire. 


To  cover  its  diplomatic  tracks  in  the  Arab  world, 

October,  in  the  form  of  a joint  communique  with  Algeria's 
Boumedienne,  Brezhnev  urged  more  support  for  its  Arab 
clients.  The  Soviet  Union  would  "contribute  in  every  way 
to  the  liberation  of  all  Arab  territories  occupied  by 
Israel.”7®  However,  the  translation  of  this  rhetoric  into 
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tangible  action  was  rather  modest.  The  Soviet  Union  de- 
manded hard  cash  payments  for  new  weapons  systems,  where- 
upon Boumedienne  pulled  out  his  checkbook  and  provided 
$200  million.79  The  more  serious  Soviet  effort,  however, 
was  focused  upon  the  impending  visit  to  Cairo  by  Kosygin. 

The  crisis  at  the  superpower  level  on  these  days 
continued  at  a moderate  level,  although  the  naval  forces 

Mediterranean.  By  the  end  of  15  October,  the  Soviet  Navy 
had  approximately  70  vessels  in  the  region,  including  the 
heaviest  Soviet  warship  afloat,  the  helicopter  carrier 
MOSKVA.  The  United  States,  with  two  carrier  battlegroups 
(CVBGs)  in  the  Mediterranean  already,  moved  a third  to 
Gibraltar . 

But,  although  both  superpowers  were  willing  to  ex- 
pand their  commitments  to  their  respective  clients  and  to 
engage  in  some  posturing  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  were 
as  yet  unwilling  to  risk  detente  in  a major  bilateral  crisis. 
Soviet  crisis  management,  at  this  point,  was  a failure  in 
managing  the  client  crisis  but  successful  at  the  patron 
level . 

Tuesday-Friday.  16-19  October 

Israel  continued  to  expand  its  bridgehead  at  Deversoir 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  crossing  an  entire 
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division  by  early  morning  on  16  October.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  the  crisis  environment,  the  lack  of  real-time  battle- 
field intelligence,  and  Sadat's  style  of  decentralized 
command,  Sadat  was  unaware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Israeli 
crossing  throughout  the  entire  day.80  As  far  as  Sadat 
knew,  his  position  on  the  east  bank  was  secure  and,  al- 
though his  forces  had  suffered  a setback  on  14  and  15 
October,  there  was  room  for  optimism.  In  this  spirit, 
he  addressed  the  Egyptian  National  Assembly  on  16  October 
and  promised  a cease-fire  if  Israel  agreed  to  withdraw 
from  all  territories  occupied  in  1967  and  attend  a peace 
conference  to  which  Sadat  would  endeavor  to  ensure  that 
all  concerned  Arab  parties  were  invited.  In  addition,  he 
promised  that  he  would  begin  an  immediate  clearing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  open  it  to  shipping  of  all  nationalities. 81 
To  Sadat,  these  demands  were  reasonable,  based  upon  his 
understanding  of  a stalemated  tactical  situation. 

In  the  same  speech,  Sadat  threatened  a major  escalation 
in  the  war.  To  date  in  the  war,  there  had  been  little  use 
of  strategic  bombing  and  none  directed  against  Egypt.  For 
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Egypt's  part,  there  had  been  only  vague  references  to 
the  SCUD  brigades  in  Egypt.  But,  on  16  October,  Sadat 
changed  his  tone.  He  said:82 


Our  Egyptian  rockets,  of  the  ZAFIR  type,  which 
can  cross  the  Sinai,  are  now  on  their  pads  ready 
to  be  launched  by  the  single  order  to  press  a 
button.  They  would  reach  the  farthest  depths 


The  Sadat  warning  was  probably  really  threatening  the  use 
of  the  Soviet  SCUD  missiles;  the  Egyptian  ZAFIR  was  not  an 
operational  system  at  this  time.  Sadat's  intention  was 
probably  to  present  both  an  olive  branch,  in  the  form  of 
his  cease-fire  proposal,  and  a threat  of  escalation,  in 
the  form  of  his  SCUD  warnings. 

At  1600  on  16  October,  Golda  Meir  addressed  the  Knesset 
and  answered  Sadat's  offer.  She  completely  rejected  the 
proposal  and  announced  that  Israeli  forces  had  crossed  the 
Canal  on  a large  scale.83 


This  was  news  to  Sadat,  and  he  Immediately  called 
Ismail  for  an  explanation.  Ismail  assured  Sadat  that  only 
"three  infiltrating  tanks"  had  crossed  the  Canal  and  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Of  course,  these  three  tanks 
were  in  reality  an  entire  division  expanding  and  improving 
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its  bridgehead  virtually  unmolested.  Heifcel  argues  that 
"this  failure  in  communication  was  the  biggest  mistake 
Egypt  made  in  the  war."®4 

In  this  deteriorating,  but  as  yet  still  ill-defined, 
tactical  situation,  Kosygin  arrived  at  1700  on  16  October 
to  try  to  convince  Sadat  to  accept  a cease-fire.  Kosygin 
was  probably  as  ignorant  of  the  tactical  situation  at 
Deversoir  as  Sadat  was.  and  so  argued  with  Sadat  on  general 
terms.  He  proposed  a four  point  peace  plan  designed  for 
Sadat's  approval.  The  plan  first  called  for  a cease-fire 
in  place,  thereby  guaranteeing  continued  Egyptian  domination 
of  the  Suez  Canal  (bearing  in  mind  that  neither  leader 
knew  of  the  Deversoir  bridgehead) . Second,  it  called  for 
eventual  Israeli  withdrawal  from  occupied  Arab  lands. 

Third,  Kosygin  called  for  an  immediate  international  con- 
ference to  resolve  the  Middle  East  conflict.  Finally,  the 
plan  called  for  a joint  United  States-Soviet  Union  guarantee 
of  the  cease-fire.85  To  support  this,  Kosygin  suggested 
that,  if  the  United  states  were  unwilling  to  commit  its 
forces,  Egypt  should  invite  the  soviet  Union  to  intevene 
unilaterally. 
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arguments,  Kosygin  lashed  out  at  Sadat,  accusing  him  of 
being  ungrateful  and  of  being  a difficult  ally  to  support. 
Sadat  responded  by  saying:87 

The  equipment  you  have  supplied  us  with  is  not 

armament  by  a long  way,  and  still  I proceeded 
to  fight,  ar.d  — here  we  are.  I am  winning! 

Vfbat  sort  of  friendly  relations  would  you  call 
this?  Isn't  it  high  time  we  buried  the  past 

Sadat  was  especially  bothered  by  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
Onion  to  deliver  weapons  comparable  to  the  precision  guided 
munitions  (PGMs)  being  delivered  to  Israel  by  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  MAVERICK  TV-guided  bombs  which 
were  wreaking  havoc  with  Egyptian  SA-3  batteries  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  Kosygin  found  himself  unable  to  make  any 
initial  headway  with  Sadat  and  resigned  himself  to  a long 
stay  in  Cairo. 


All  tactical  action  during  this  period  now  focused  on 
the  Deversoir  pocket  and  the  slender  Israeli  lines  of  com- 
munication (LOC)  which  supported  it.  Israel  was  evidently 
surprised  at  the  ease  of  its  crossing  and  found  itself  in 
a quandry  as  to  how  to  employ  its  mounting  task  force  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Canal.  It  was  a full  36  hours  before 
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ig  suffered 
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again,  the  American  airlift  proved  to  make  a substantial  dif- 
ference, for  the  United  States  provided  Israel  with  re- 
placement aircraft  as  the  war  was  going  on,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  none  to  Egypt.88 

Finally,  by  18  October,  Sadat  began  to  recognize  the 
size  of  the  Israeli  concentration  in  the  Deversoir  pocket 
and  the  implications  of  the  mounting  Israeli  drives  against 
the  LOCs  of  the  Egyptian  armies  on  the  east  bank.  Ismail 
ordered  serious  and  coordinated  attacks  against  the  Israeli 
units j reserve  units  outside  of  Cairo  were  sent  to  con- 
tain the  Israeli  advance,  and  Egyptian  artillery  across 
the  Canal  was  turned  around  to  fire  on  Israeli  forces 
in  Egypt. 

Fierce  fighting  and  high  casualities  on  both  sides 
continued.  The  Israeli  Air  Force  launched  an  all  out  effort 
to  support  the  ground  forces,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  a significant  number  of  Egyptian  tanks.  This  was,  by 
no  means,  an  uncontested  fight;  coordinated  Egyptian  counter- 
attacks on  several  occasions  blunted  the  Israeli  advance 
and  threatened  to  penetrate  the  Deversoir  pocket. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Canal,  the  Egyptian  Third  Army, 
which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  on  14-15  October, 


relationship.  Although  Kosygin  had  worked  assiduously  over 
the  previous  three  days  to  obtain  Sadat's  agreement  to  a 
cease-fire,  it  was  due  to  American  action,  not  Soviet, 
that  Egypt  finally  accepted.  The  first  irreparable  cracks 
in  the  Soviet-Egyptian  patron-client  state  relationship 
began  to  appear  with  Sadat's  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire. 

fire  and  immediate  implementation  of  Security  Council 
Resolution  242,"  effectively  placed  responsibility  for  the 
resolution  of  the  client  crisis  squarely  in  the  laps  of 
the  patrons.93  It  was  now  up  to  the  superpowers  to  effect 
a solution. 

Upon  receipt  of  Sadat's  acceptance,  Brezhnev  sent  off 
a hurried  cable  to  Nixon  requesting  that  Kissinger  be  sent 
immediately  to  Moscow  to  work  out  a settlement.  The  letter 
went  on  to  reaffirm  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
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By  19  October , the  Soviet  management  of  the  crisis  at 
both  levels  had  experienced  a curious  reversal  of  fortunes. 
Op  to  16  October,  Moscow  had  been  reasonably  successful  at 
keeping  detente  from  becoming  embroiled  in  the  client 

fire  and  managing  the  client  crisis  itself.  By  19  October, 

crisis,  but  now  both  superpowers  were  inextricably  involved 
in  the  crisis  at  the  superpower  level. 

Saturdav-Mondav,  20-22  October. 

although  Sadat  instructed  Vinagradov  to  cable  Egypt's 
acceptance  of  the  cease-fire  to  Moscow  on  19  October,  the 
fighting  continued  to  rage  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Canal. 
The  Israeli  drive  on  Ismailia  to  the  north  of  the  Deversoir 
pocket  was  blunted  by  a vigorous  application  of  artillery 
fire  power.95  To  the  south,  however,  Israel  was  experiencing 
more  success.  By  22  October,  Israeli  units  had  reached  the 
suburbs  of  Suez,  through  which  the  LOCs  of  Third  Army  ran. 
However,  the  Israeli  position  remained  tenuous  on  the  west 
bank,  despite  its  success  against  the  LOCs  of  Third  Army. 
Sadat  scraped  together  two  additional  divisions  and  committed 
them  to  contain  the  Deversoir  pocket.  One  division  in 
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:quitted  itself 


well  and  was  responsible  for 


In  this  tactical  environment,  Sadat  decided  not  to 
withdraw  any  elements  of  either  Second  or  Third  Armies 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Canal,  even  though  their  LOCs 
were  severely  threatened  by  the  Israeli  forces  on  the  west 
bank.  Sadat  was  concerned  that  such  an  action  would  eli- 
minate the  victory  Egypt  had  achieved  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  war  and  would  greatly  reduce  Sadat's  post- 
war bargaining  power.  Sadat's  military  objectives  were 

contain  the  Deversolr  pocket,  and  "take  a chance  and  see 
what  Kissinger  Icould]  produce  in  Moscow."9® 

Both  superpowers  were  now  more  eager  than  ever  to  see 
the  client  crisis  end.  The  Soviet  Onion  felt  that  any 
prolonging  of  the  war  would  damage  its  Arab  clients  further 


with  the  Onited  States.  The  unexpected  disarray  within 
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drive  NATO  back  together,  especially  if  the  superpower  con- 
frontation held  out  any  possibility  of  escalating  to  a 
European  war. 

The  United  States,  faced  with  a rebellion  in  the  ranks 
of  NATO  as  a result  of  the  war  and  a possible  oil  embargo 
as  a result  of  OPEC  decisions  on  17  and  19  October,  needed 
to  end  the  war  and  begin  to  repair  the  damage  which  had 
been  wrought  by  the  massive  support  rendered  to  Israel. 

between  Brezhnev  and  Kissinger,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  hammered  out  the  terms  of  a U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  to  stop  the  war.  On  Sunday  evening, 

21  October,  delegates  and  staff  members  of  the  Security 
Council  hastily  assembled  to  hear  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution  and  to  vote  on  it. 


UN SC  Resolution  338,  as  the  joint  Soviet-u.S.  reso- 
lution became,  called  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  place 
on  both  the  Sinai  and  Golan  fronts.  It  reaffirmed  the 
proposals  of  UNSC  Resolution  242  and  called  for  peace 
negotiations  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  under  "appropriate 
auspices."97  On  22  October,  both  Israel  and  Egypt  accepted 
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up  until  the  cease-fire  went  into  effect,  fighting  continued 
on  both  fronts.  Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  cease- 
fire, Sadat  ordered  two  SCUD  missiles  fired  into  the  Deversoir 

strict  Soviet  control;  therefore,  the  use  of  these  missiles 
was  a not-so-subtle  gesture  of  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  its  power  directly  in  the  war. 

With  some  fits  and  starts,  the  cease-fire  officially 
went  into  effect  at  1850  on  22  October,  the  seventeenth  day 

The  shift  in  the  levels  of  crisis  management  which  occurred 

The  conflict  began  with  only  tacit  Soviet  acceptance  and 
virtually  no  tactical  support  for  its  clients.  The  cease- 
fire which  ended  the  fighting,  at  least  temporarily,  was 
authored  entirely  by  the  superpowers;  their  clients  were 
forced  to  live  with  the  terms.  This  development  made  the 
situation  at  once  more  stable  and  dangerous.  By  elevating 
the  crisis  to  the  superpower  level,  the  more  refined  crisis 
management  practices  developed  over  30  years  and  formalized 
by  detente  made  resolution  more  likely.  It  was  inconceivable, 
at  that  point,  that  the  two  client  states  would  sit  down 
together  and  develop  between  them  an  acceptable  cease-fire. 

At  the  same  time,  the  superpowers  were  now  placed  in  the 
position  of  having  to  guarantee  directly  the  cease-fire  and 


historically  unruly 
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by  implication,  the  behavior  of  their 
clients.  Developments  which  might  occur  on  the  battlefield, 
even  after  the  cease-fire  was  implemented,  could  no  longer 
be  artificially  segregated  into  a level  of  crisis  removed 
from  detente.  This  was  to  have  a profound  effect  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  72  hours. 

Tuesdav-Wednesdav , 23-24  October 

The  cease-fire  broke  down  barely  12  hours  after  its 
implementation.  Although  the  responsibility  for  violating 

it  was  likely  that  Israel  initiated  the  violation.  Certainly, 
it  was  Israel  which  improved  its  tactical  position  as  a 

Concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  Israeli  prisoners  held 
by  Egypt  and  wanting  to  improve  its  post-war  bargaining 
position,  Israel's  strategy  became  to  use  the  20,000 
Egyptian  soldiers  and  200  tanks  of  Third  Army  on  the  ease 
bank  of  the  Sinai  as  hostages  until  the  Israeli  prisoners 


The  22  October  cease-1 
LOC  still  secure  because  tl 
Egyptian  hands.  Therefore, 
both  superpowers,  Israel  cc 
By  the  morning  of  24  Octobe 


line  left  the  Third  Army's 
lez-Cairo  road  was  in 
spite  the  protestations  of 
sued  its  drive  towards  Suez. 
:he  Israeli  division  had  push 
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through  Suez  and  had  completely  isolated  Third  Army  by 
not  only  from  vitally  needed  ammunition  and  replacements. 

The  absence  of  effective  Egyptian  resistance  to  this 
move  was  due,  in  Sadat's  words,  to  the  fact  that  "we 
were  — and  still  are  — governed  in  our  actions  by  an 

22  October,  the  Egyptian  Second  and  Third  Armies  were 
prepared  to  "storm  the  four-mile  gap  from  which  the  Israelis 
infiltrated  to  the  west  bank  and  so  put  an  end  to  it."®® 
Sadat  said  that  Egypt  refrained  from  this  because  of  its 
pledge  to  honor  the  cease-fire. 

Soviet  public  reaction  to  the  cease-fire  violations  was 
apoplectic.  In  only  the  second  official  Soviet  statement 
since  the  war  began,  Moscow  accused  Israel  of:100 
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Unable  or  unwilling  to  stop  the  Israeli  drive  on  Suez, 
Sadat,  on  24  October,  appealed  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  honor  their  commitments  to  guarantee  the 
cease-fire  and  intervene  to  restore  the  tactical  positions 
which  both  sides  had  occupied  as  of  22  October.  By  ac- 
cepting the  cease-fire,  Sadat  had  turned  his  local  crisis 
into  an  issue  for  direct  superpower  resolution;  he  now 
demanded  that  the  superpowers  effect  that  resolution. 

Sadat  sent  his  request  to  both  Moscow  and  Washington 
simultaneously.  He  asked  that  either  the  superpowers  inter- 
vene and  push  Israel  back  or  "let  me  push  them  back  myself 
and  please  don't  regard  it  as  a violation  of  the  cease- 
fire." 01  Nixon  responded  to  Sadat'.s  request  directly;1®2 

Should  the  two  great  nuclear  powers  be  called  upon 
to  provide  forces,  it  would  introduce  an  extremely 
dangerous  potential  for  direct  great-power  rivalry 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  did  not  share  Nixon's  re- 
luctance to  introduce  troops  into  the  conflict.  Shortly 
after  Nixon  turned  down  Sadat's  request,  the  United  States 
received  another  message  from  Brezhnev  which  “represented 

the  Cuban  missile  crisis.”103  The  Soviet  Union  demanded 
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likely. 


Such  a situation  was  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States.  First  of  all,  it  would  endanger  the  American  client, 
Israel,  in  the  conflict.  The  use  of  Soviet  airborne  divisions 
would  surely  be  followed  by  more  substantial  troop  commit- 
ments, and  the  Soviet  Union  would  then  be  in  a position  to 
force  Israeli  units  back  to  the  22  October  lines  or  even 
farther.  This  would,  in  turn,  force  the  United  States  to 
commit  its  forces  as  well,  and  the  conflict  which  both  super- 
powers had  worked  so  hard  to  avoid  in  Central  Europe  would 
develop  in  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  the  United  States  opposed  a Soviet  intervention 
because  Washington  realized  that,  once  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  was  unlikely  that  Soviet  troops  would  ever  leave.  The 
lessons  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  implementation  of  the 
Brezhnev  Doctrine  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  gave  ample 
proof  of  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its 
armed  forces  to  impose  its  political  will.  Moscow  had  been 
prevented  from  doing  this  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  past 
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power  projection  problems  would  be  largely  overcome.  The 
independence  of  regional  leaders,  such  as  Sadat,  would 

Third,  a Soviet  intervention  would  place  Moscow  in  a 

all  regional  belligerents.  To  the  United  States,  which  had 
worked  its  way  carefully  into  a position  to  exploit 
politically  the  military  situation,  this  was  unacceptable. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  an  intervention  was 
likely  and  the  steep  political  price  the  United  States  would 
have  to  pay  for  a Soviet  presence  in  the  region,  Nixon 

risking  detente  and  a confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  weighing  the  evidence,  Nixon  responded  to 
Brezhnev's  brutal  note  of  24  October,  by  saying:108 
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To  reinforce  the  seriousness  of  this  message  and  to 
place  (J.S.  forces  in  a position  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
unforeseen  contingencies  more  quickly,  the  National  Security 
Council  agreed,  at  2330  on  24  October,  to  place  all  tJ.S. 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  on  increased  alert.109 

This  alert,  although  at  only  a rather  modest  level 
of  DefCon  Three,  reflected  the  rapid  shift  of  the  Middle 
Sast  conflict  from  client  tanks  banging  away  at  each  other 
in  the  desert  with  no  inherent  implications  for  the  inter- 
national system,  to  a major  confrontation  between  the 
nuclear  superpowers  with  the  potential  to  escalate  to 

150  naval  combatants  shadowing  each  other  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  nuclear  weapons  enroute  to  the  Middle  East, 

situation  by  its  very  nature  was  dangerous.  In  such  an 
environment,  the  political  intentions  of  Moscow  and 
Washington  were  of  marginal  importance;  war  could  begin 
at  the  hands  of  a nervous  pilot  or  naval  gunner. 
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Thursday-:Sa turdav , 25-27  October 

With  nervous  forces  and  leaders  staring  at  each  other 
over  the  sights  of  locked  and  loaded  weapons,  the  Soviet 
Union  made  one  more  escalatory  gesture.  On  the  morning  of 
25  October,  a Soviet  freighter  declared  a transit  of  the 
DaTdenelles  enroute  to  Cairo.  U.S.  radiological  monitors 
detected  that  it  was  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  and  spe- 

warheads  for  the  Soviet  SCUD  brigades  in  Egypt.110  This  was 
seen  as  yet  another  indication  of  a Soviet  intention  to 


After  that  gesture,  however,  the  crisis  began  to  abate. 
On  the  battlefield,  Israel  had  completed  its  investment  of 
Third  Army  and  required  no  further  combat  in  order  to  achieve 
its  objectives.  All  parties  to  the  conflict  had  accepted 


a second  cease-fire  effective  the 
there  were  no  reports  of  further 
Thus,  the  justification  for 
appeared.  With  the  acceptance  of 
Israeli  intentions  to  abide  by  it 
to  have  second  thoughts  about  the 


the  cease-fire  and  apparent 
this  time,  Sadat  began 
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nous  day. 


power  intervention  was  probably  not  a good  idea  and  that 
he  would  submit  a request  to  the  United  Nations  for  a peace- 
keeping force.111  The  measure  which  was  introduced  to  the 
Security  Council  on  25  October  to  establish  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  to  monitor  the  cease-fire  con- 
tained a specific  proviso  that  the  composition  of  the 
force  would  not  include  troops  from  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.112 

The  Soviet  Union,  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
escalation  in  superpower  tensions,  struck  a conciliatory 
tone.  Brezhnev  said,  on  Friday,  25  October,  "The  Soviet 
Onion  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  interested  countries 
in  the  cause  of  normalizing  the  situation  in  Near  East."112 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  the  Unef  mandate  in 
the  Security  Council,  even  with  the  prohibition  on  troop 
contributions  from  the  permanent  members. 

The  Soviet  press  took  a ridiculing  posture  on  the  U.S. 
alert,  in  an  effort  to  extract  political  points  while  down- 
playing the  extent  of  the  confrontation.  TASS  said  that 


the  statements  by  U.S.  officials  that  the  alert  was  generated 
by  actions  by  the  Soviet  Onion  were  without  foundation.  The 
statement  went  on  to  say114 

TASS  is  empowered  to  declare  that  such  explanations 
are  absurd.  . . . This  step  of  the  United  States  . . . 
was  clearly  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the 

Yuri  Zhukov,  commenting  for  Pravda , continued  in  the  same 
vein-115 


In  justification  [for  the  alert]  a really  absurd 
allegation  was  made  asserting  that  the  Soviet 
Union, ^imagine,  the  Soviet  Union,  had  taken  some 

alarm.  . . . What  is  one  to  say  of  the  present 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  Soviet  Union!  It  was 
a time  wasting,  ungrafitying  little  scheme,  one 
for  Che  scrap  heap  as  they  way. 

By  protesting  loudly  and  strongly  that  the  alert  was  based 
on  no  Soviet  provocation  whatever,  Moscow  effectively  stepped 
away  from  its  threat  of  intervention  and  its  confrontation 
with  the  United  States. 

The  SCUD  warhead  incident  also  ended  quietly,  with  the 
nuclear  materials  returning  through  the  Dardenelles  several 
days  after  their  initial  deployment.116 


The  entire  issue  of  the  nuclear  warheads 
IS  Senators  Symington  and  Stennia,  speculate 
lake  the  Dardenelles  transit,  I — J — * 

leyond  the  political  symbolism 


, uxj  weapons  ever  did 
Kissinger  confirms  that  the  U.S.  had 
the  warheads  never  became  a factor. 
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back  from  the  brink.  Kissinger  stressed  that  the  U.S. 
alert  was  only  a precautionary  measure.  Defense  Secretary 
Schlesinger  added  that,  "we  were  far  away  from  a military 


was  cancelled  on  27  October,  except  for  a few  units  which 
were  involved  in  training  missions. 

Aftermath 


The  crises  at  both  levels  thus  ended  almost  as  quickly 
as  they  had  begun.  To  be  sure,  there  were  still  many  political 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  faced  in  the  future,  including 
yet  another  frank  exchange  with  the  Soviet  Onion  over  the 
relief  of  the  still  encircled  Third  Army.118  But  the 
escalation  from  the  client  crisis  to  a superpower  con- 
frontation was  effectively  over  by  27  October. 

The  world,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  same.  Egypt, 
despite  its  net  tactical  defeat  on  the  battlefield,  scored 
high  political  points;  the  bilateral  negotiations  which 
were  initiated  at  KM  101  in  the  Egyptian  desert  began  a 
process  which  would  result,  some  six  and  a half  years  later, 
in  the  signing  of  a peace  treaty  with  Israel  and  an  Is 


sraeli 
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agreement  to  return  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  peacefully.  War  is, 
after  all,  an  extension  of  politics  by  other  means,  and 
Sadat's  political  successes  which  grew  out  of  the  October 
War  were  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  Egyptian  decision 

Egypt's  patron,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  mixed 
results.  Certainly,  the  disarray  in  NATO  and  the  AOPEC  oil 
embargo  against  the  West  were  substantial,  if  ephemeral, 
political  gains  for  the  Soviet  Onion. 

But  there  were  also  substantial  negative  implications 
of  the  October  War  for  the  Soviet  Union,  implications  which 
bear  directly  on  the  understanding  of  patron-client  state 
relationships  in  general.  The  Soviet  Onion  lost  control 
of  its  client  in  the  war  and  had  to  resort  to  the  crudest 

to  ensure  that  its  client  did  not  suffer  a major  defeat 
on  the  battlefield.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  intended  to  commit  its  military  forces  to  an  intervention 
in  the  Middle  East.  Although  Soviet  forces  are  trained 
to  fight  in  desert  environments,  the  least  suitable  forces 
for  such  operations  are  the  airborne  divisions.119  like  air- 
borne units  in  all  armies,  the  Soviet  airborne  divisions 


^9^Graham  H.  Turbville,  "Soviet  Desert 


Operations,"  in  Military 


are  plagued  by  a lack  of  organic  firepower  simply  because 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  drop  a tank  or  howitzer  from  an 
airplane  and  have  it  emerge  in  combat  ready  condition. 
Without  overwhelming  air  superiority  and  conventional 

run  the  risk  of  becoming  isolated  and  destroyed.  By 
alerting  only  the  airborne  divisions,  the  Soviet  Onion 
would  have  been  preparing  the  units  which  were  most  vul- 
nerable to  Israeli  armor.  Had  the  Soviet  action  been  ac- 

infantry  divisions  to  ports  of  embarkation,  the  significance 
of  the  Soviet  alert  would  have  been  far  more  substantial. 

A far  more  plausible  explanation  for  the  Soviet  alert 
was  that  it  was  a device  to  intimidate  the  United  States 

fire.  As  such,  it  was  a successful  management  of  the 
level  two  superpower  crisis.  Moshe  Dayan  says:120 


responsibility  for  the  negativ 
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But,  although  the  Soviet  management  of  the  patron- 
level  crisis  was  generally  successful  and  redounded  to 
a net  soviet  advantage,  it  was  accomplished  at  a sub- 
stantial risk  to  highly  valued  Soviet  goals  in  its  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States.121  These  are  risks 
which  the  Soviet  Onion  would  not  have  taken,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  escalation  of  the  client  crisis  which,  in 
turn,  was  due  to  Moscow's  inability  to  manage  the  crisis 
at  the  client  level.  This  inability  to  manage  the  crisis 
at  the  client  level  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  manage  the 
crisis  at  the  far  more  dangeous  superpower  level.  Regard- 
less of  the  political  outcome  of  the  crisis,  this  is  a 
profound  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  October  War,  one 
which  applies  to  all  patron-client  state  relationships 
which  involve  highly  valued  patron  goals  of  strategic  ad- 

The  Demise  of  the  Relationship 
Because  Sadat  had  succeeded  politically  in  his  military 
operation,  the  days  of  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relationship 
were  numbered.  The  war  demonstrated  to  Sadat  that,  "The 
U.S.  holds  99%  of  the  cards,"  in  dealing  with  Egypt's  most 
important  security  objectives.122  The  demonstrated  ability 


William  E.  Odom,  "Whither  the  Soviet  Union,"  in  The  Washington 
Quarterly.  Spring,  1981,  p.  31.  Odom  argues  that  th~demise  of  detente 
began  with  the  Soviet  activities  in  the  October  War. 
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the  patron  In  order  to  honor  the  patron's  goals  of  strategic 
advantage.  When,  in  1975  and  1976,  the  Soviet  Onion  balked 
at  Sadat's  extraordinarily  demanding  terms,  particularly 
with  respect  to  repayment  of  Egypt's  debts,  Sadat  ab- 
rogated the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  and, 
three  months  later,  ejected  the  Soviet  Union  from  its 
naval  facilities  in  Egypt.  The  Soviet-Egyptian  patron- 
client  state  relationship,  begun  21  years  earlier,  was 
thus  irrevocably  ended. 

Conclusion 

The  October  War  displayed,  in  graphic  fashion,  the  com- 
plexity of  patron-client  crisis  management  and  the  two  levels 
at  which  such  crises  tend  to  operate.  Both  superpowers  re- 
solved, throughout  the  crisis,  to  keep  the  war  from  spilling 
over  into  the  patron  arena.  Xet,  in  the  end,  because  neither 
Washington  nor  Moscow  could  manage  the  client  crisis, 
it  escalated  to  a superpower  confrontation  which,  despite 
the  skepticism  which  accompanied  the  various  superpower 
military  actions,  presented  a substantial  danger  to  the 
international  system.  Indeed,  only  by  managing  the  client 
crisis  at  the  superpower  level  was  Moscow  able  to  effect 
a resolution  of  the  crisis  on  terms  favorable  to  its  client. 
Xet,  it  is  this  sort  of  patron  confrontation  which  patron- 


itionships  are  designed 


demons ti 


and  spillover  in  the  course  of  a 


The  lessons  derived  from  the  crisis  experience  of  the 
October  War  show  the  meaning  and  dangers  of  patron-client 
state  relationships  in  a nuclear  age.  The  loss  of  con- 
trol over  a highly  valued  client  with  its  own  goals  to 
pursue  has  the  capacity  to  involve  the  patron  in  direct 
conflict  at  the  patron  level.  When  the  natural  instabilities 

client  state  relationships,  the  effect  can  be  devastating 
to  the  international  system. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  REVISITED 

In  preceding  chapters,  we  have  identified  certain 
prominent  features  of  patron-client  state  relationships, 
the  goals  which  give  them  form,  and  the  mechanisms  by 
which  they  change.  These  features  were  applied  to 
individual  cases  and  then  to  the  twenty  year  history  of 
the  relationship  between  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause such  relationships  involve  complex  interactions  and 
seemingly  divergent  analytical  threads,  it  is  important,  by 
way  of  summary,  to  outline  the  prominent  features,  the  under- 
lying goal  structures,  and  the  implications  of  the  primary 
mechanisms  of  change  of  such  relationships. 

Foundations  of  the  Relationship 

Throughout  the  above  discussion,  it  is  apparent  that, 
at  their  foundation,  patron-client  state  relationships 

tate  their  impact  on  the  international  system  as  a whole. 

First,  patron-client  state  relationships  are  inherently 
unstable.  This  stems  from  the  fundamental  incompatibility 
of  basic  patron  and  client  objectives.  The  patron  seeks 
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crises  in  patron-client  state  relationships  proceed  at 
several  levels,  often  simultaneously.  First,  crises  occur 
at  the  client  level  as  Third  World  states  pursue  their 


own  national  priorities  and  security  objectives  which  may 
or  may  not  be  compatible  with  the  desires  of  their  patrons. 
Crises  at  the  client  level  in  themselves  stress  patron- 
client  state  relationships  and  are  the  principal  mechanisms 


demonstrated  repeatedly  during  the  Soviet-Egyptian  relation- 
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it  would  remain  crucial  in  shaping  the  character  of  the 
relationship  itself  but  would  not  pose  dangers  to  the 
larger  international  system. 

But  crises  in  the  patron-client  context  can  also  oc- 
cur at  the  level  of  the  patrons  themselves.  A client 
crisis  can  readily  escalate  to  a patron  confrontation  in 
which  the  client  crisis  itself  may  become  only  a secondary 
issue.  The  apparently  easy  transition  from  a client-level 
to  a patron-level  crisis  is  dictated  by  the  fundamental 
role  patron-client  state  relationships  play  in  inter-patron 
competition.  No  patron,  especially  a superpower,  can 
afford  to  have  its  client  defeated  at  the  hands  of  a client 
of  an  adversary  patron.  To  do  so  would  be  to  lose  ground 
in  inter-patron  competition,  perhaps  in  a substantial 
manner,  depending  on  how  valuable  the  client  is. 

When  patron-client  crises  flow  across  the  two  crisis 
levels,  complex  combinations  of  interactions  can  occur, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  Chapter  V.  In  the  case  of  the 
October  War,  the  initiating  crisis  was  between  the  two 
clients.  It  then  involved  extensive  interactions  between 
the  patrons  and  their  respective  clients  Cin  terms  of 
resupply  and  advice)  and  between  patrons  and  their 
client's  adversaries  (in  terms  of  Soviet  threats  and 
exchanges  of  letters  between  Sadat  and  Nixon) . Finally, 
the  client  crisis  escalated  into  a patron  confrontation, 
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with  ail  the  inherent  dangers  to  the  international  syste 
such  a confrontation  involves.  Schematically,  this  can 
be  portrayed  as  follows. 


The  lessons  learned  from  the  complexity  of  crisis 
interactions  during  the  October  war  are  applicable  to  the 
entire  spectrum  of  patron-client  relationships.  Adding 
yet  further  complications  to  crises  in  patron-client 
relationships  are  factors  which  are  exogenous  to  the 


client  crisis  calculi.1 


The  above  schematic  demonstrates  the  complexity  of 
managing  crises  in  patron-client  state  relationships.  Yet, 


Because  of  their  role  in  inter-patron  competition  and  be- 
cause of  the  propensity  for  crisis  escalation,  patron- 
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Crisis  Manipulation 

Compounding  the  already  complex  crisis  management 
problem  is  the  reality  of  crisis  manipulation  discussed 
at  length  in  Chapters  1X1  and  IV.  Because  crises  are 
such  powerful  tools  in  shaping  the  nature  of  patron-client 
state  relationships,  either  partner  may  attempt  to  exag- 


iship  in  a direction  it  per- 
5 interests.  This  means  that 
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le  future  will  not,  of  course,  be 


national  survival.  This  competition  will  be  further 
fueled  by  the  influx  of  highly  sophisticated  weapons 
from  the  superpowers  and  other  patrons,  weapons  which 
will  help  extend  the  capabilities  of  smaller  states  to 
engage  in  international  mischief.  Once  again,  the  trends 
are  in  the  direction  of  greater  instability  in  the  Third 
World  which,  in  turn,  will  present  greater  opportunities 

extend  their  competitive  activities. 

All  of  this  means  that  patron-client  state  relation- 
ships will  become  an  even  more  important  element  of  the 
international  system  in  the  future.  Understanding  the 
key  ingredients  of  these  relationships  and  the  mechanisms 
by  which  they  change,  is  therefore  critical  to  both 
meaningful  political  analysis  and  effective  policy  formu- 


political  realities  of  patron-client  state  relation 
At  their  most  basic  level,  these  relationships  prov 
mechanisms  by  which  patron  states,  and  especially  t 


*ith  each 


ships  help  reduce  the  probability  of  direct  confrontation 
between  the  superpowers  by  providing  an  outlet  for  their 
competitive  drives,  such  relationships  are  a stabilizing 

relationships  result  in  the  loss  of  patron  control  and 
the  escalation  of  client  crises  into  patron  confrontation, 
the  implications  for  the  international  system  can  be  pro- 
foundly destabilizing. 

Whatever  normative  judgments  one  might  reach  about 
patron-client  state  relationships,  the  reality  of  their 
role  in  the  present  community  of  nations  cannot  be  ignored, 
particularly  as  we  face  an  increasingly  competitive  environ- 
ment in  the  future.  These  relationships  must  be  understood 
and  policies  shaped  accordingly  in  order  to  protect  the 
international  system  from  their  potentially  destructive 

To  the  extent  that  this  study  contributes  to  under- 
standing patron-client  state  relationships,  their  underlying 
dimensions,  and  their  crucial  linkages  to  crises,  this  has 
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